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Princess of Wales. Grand Duke of Hesse. Prince of Wales. 























Grand Duchess of Hesse. The King. The Queen, The King of Siam. Viscount Althorp. 


THE KING AND HIS DISTINGUISHED GUESTS AT THE WINDSOR GARDEN - PARTY. 
DRAWN BY S. BEGG, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST AT WINDSOR, 


On June 22 the King entertained eight thousand guests at a garden-party at Windsor. Politics, art, science, the drama, literature, and everything vital to the national life were represented. 
Their Majesties descended from the Castle to the lawn by « new staircase which has been erected since the last garien-party was held. It takes the place of a temporary staircase which 
the King found very convenient. The Queen was sccompanied by the King of Siam. Prominent among the distinguished guests was Mark Twain, 
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GREAT EASTERN 
CORRIDOR BRtMIsH ROYAL MAE 
HARWICH-HOOK OF 
Ts HOLLAND 
ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT. 
Hp DAILY EXPRESS SERVICES 
and To 
BREAKFAST AMSTERDAM, BERLIN, 
DRESDEN, LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
¢ — Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars between 
Berlin, Cologne, and Bale. 


Through Carriages between the Hook of Holland and Frankfort-on-Main. 
ANTWERP, for BRUSSELS AND THE BELGIAN 


ARDENNES, vid HARWICH, 
Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m. every Week-day. 


DIRECT SERVICES to Harwich from Scotland, the North and Midlands. Corridor 
Vestibuled Trains, Dining and Breakfast Cars ‘ork and Maret 
»etween Liverpool, ‘ham, 





Corridor Carriages bet Manchester, Birming' Leicester and 
Harwich, 
The Company's Steamers are Twin-Screw Vessels, and sail under the British Flag. 
HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s Wecinesdays and Saturday 


ESR ERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Danish Royal Mail Steamers of The 
Forenede Line of Copenhagen. Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL STREET HOTEL, one ot the finest in London, adjoins 
Terminus. Particulars of H. C. AMENDT, Manager. 





[LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 





GREENORE CS LOUGH, IRELAND). 


Remarkably comfortable accommodation ide at the LONDON AND NORTH 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S HO "EL at (OREENORE, the bey 
and eulargement of which have now been c 








have also been erected in a pleasant 1 facing € rlingford I ough. 

GOLF LINKS (18:HOLE COURSE) and Club House have also been pinot by 
he beng and of these RESIDENTS IN THE HOTEL MIAVE FREE FUSE. F 
pension from 7os. per week. 


assengers with Through Tickets between England and the North of Ireland are 
allowed to break the journey at Greenore. 


Euston Station, 1907. FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 





I ONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
a2 AND CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


WEST COAST ROUTE, 
EUSTON TO SCOTLAND. 








GLASGOW can be reached more quickly and easily from Euston than 
from any other London terminus. 





MAIL AND EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER TO GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 





ADDITIONAL EXPRESS TRAINS JULY, AUGUST, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1007. 


Numerous and important additions and improvements in the train 
service between England and Scotland will be made for the summer 
months, including new Corridor Trains, with luncheon and _ refreshment 
cars, as well as Slceping Saloon Expresses between Euston, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the North, in both 
directions. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
R. MILLAR, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
Euston, 1907. 





LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RY. 


ARIS, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, THE TYROL & 
NORMANDY.—Cheapest and Most Picturesque Route vid NEWHAVEN & 

DIE hd E. Express Services leave Victoria 10.0 a.m. & 9.10 p.m. daily. Turbine Steamers. 
Through —— Carriages by Day Service between Dieppe and Milan via Lausanne, 
Montreux & Simplon. Swiss Tours and Tickets. Cheap 30-Day Tickets 
to Innsbruck. 

SUNDAY IN PARIS TICKETS issued every Saturday night. 

Details of Continental Manager, L. B. & S.C. R., London Bridge. 








ARROGATE.—DELIGHTFUL HEALTH RESORT. 
WOURLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS (over 8}. 
FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE, Hydrotherapy of every description. 
Bracing mooriand air, splendi! scenery. Varied Entertamments daily in new Kursaal. 
Illustrated Booklet from General Manager, 4, Wells and Baths. 








BALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
Open t1a.m.tormp.m. 1s. Season Ti 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN’S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL COURT and GALLERIES. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION. —pueel. HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO, EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Art mee 
mA THE. BALKAN VILLAG 


Crafts and ndust 
Cs) PEASANT Pag a on GIPSY “MUSICIANS. 
In the Summer Theatre. —FRE 
“ THROUGH THE BA LKANS IN TEN MINUTES.” 
VIEWS OF MONASTIR, SHIPKA PASS. CATTARO, &c. 
GRAND MILITARY AND’ PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
“OLD a ong IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 
With its Tem onuments, Tea Houses and 
sh COLONY MOF 2 Mt Pepa al oy aM 
xhibiting every Phase wonderful Crafts. 
ek; oe 
a 


AW Peach, Wistaria Blooms. 
SEE THE “WATERFA as AND THE Torus POND. 
FUJI YAMA ee TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 
ee THEAT Lae a 
The New Great ins mg Machine —Halkan Stalac tite Caves—Gondolas 
on the Lake GREAT FREE SHe W PAILY— The FISHING CORMURANTS— 
The Helter Skelter—The Sait Mine. 





CLORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JULY contains the first instalment of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY BY 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of “ Younc Aran,” “Rose or Tux Worn, 
“ Faewcn Nan,” &c., entitled 


WROTH, 


and the following contributions : 


THE: BROKEN ROAD. Chaps XIX.-| A GRAMMARIAN'S WEDDING, 
By AE. W. Mason, M.P. OUTLAWS OF YESTERDAY. By 
y ya OF THE REFORM Bilt. Major G. F. MacMunn, D.S.0., R.F.A. 
By 3. G. Tallentyre. THE FOOTPRINT ON THE SAND. By 
AMONGST THE MUTINY CITIES OF Horace G. Hutchinson. 
INDIA. I DeLnt By Dr. W. H. THE PERSONALITY OF FDWARD 
Fitchett VI. By Sir Clements K. Markham. K.C.B. 
“MY Cousin THE BOOKBINDER.” THE CURISTCHURCHMAN'S LA- 
By E. V. Lucas MENT. By R. K. 
THE RECREATION OF THE PEOPLE. |At cance 1. ‘70 bees, By Arthur 
By the Rev. Canon Barnett. C. Benson. 


THE 


” 





At all Booksellers and Newsy: PRICE ONE SHIL1ING. 








Leadon: SMITH, LL. veR, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, SW. 


RAiILway. | 


the Hook of Holland, 


A CORNISH IDYLL. 
(See Supplement.) 


HE charms of the Cornish coast have been dis- 
covered by the tourist, and every year sees an 
increase in the crowds of holiday-makers who flock to 
that delightful retreat. It has long been a Mecca for the 
artist, and more than one interesting colony of painters 
has its home in the Delectable Duchy, of which 
the Laureate is our distinguished contributor ‘‘Q.”’ 
At every turn there is material for romance, and the 
Cornish people still retain that picturesqueness which 
an age of hurry is rapidly destroying. Our Supplement, 
most appropriate to the holiday season, is an artist’s 
impression of a delightful Cornish scene, full of that 
quaint charm which we associate chiefly with the 
canvases of Mr. Stanhope Forbes. Our picture is 
by another painter who has made a profound study 
of Cornish life and scenery. Mr. Walter Langley knows 
his subject, and can record it with power and dis- 
tinction. He has given us a delightful bit of genre 
painting, informed with tender sentiment and the spirit 
of the Cornish sea. The spell of the evening lies 
over the scene, the day’s work is done, and the 
toilers of the deep rest for a little from their 
labours. -The original of the composition, ‘‘ A Cornish 
Idyll,”’ hangs in the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool. 
It forms a continuation of our series of reproductions 
from the great British Galleries. 





AT THE BOOKSELLERS’, 


(HAPHAN AND HALL. 


WARD, LOCK. 
Avilion and Other Poems. Zachary | Dan—and Another. L. G. Moberly. 
Edwards ¢s. net. | 6s. 


Joun Lane. ‘The Gas Seenet Bntrance. John Finne- 


The Memoirs of Ann Lady Fan- | 
shawe. 1600-1672. 6s. net. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 
The Red Sphinx. Edward Uffington 


RELIGIONS TRACT SOCIRTY. 


and 
meer. By his Widow, H. M. Bentley. 


Valentine. s. 
6s, net. 
MACHILLAN. JONN LONG, 
A Roman Singer. F Marion Craw- Itinerant Daughters. Dorothea 
ford. Gd. Gerard. 6s. 
BLACKWOOD. The Gy Chance of a Lifetime. Nat 
The Spanish Gypsy. George Eliot. Innocent " sdiiiabihion, Sarah 
3%. Od. net. Tytler. ds. 








A FEW COPIES OF THE 


“SKETCH” SUMMER NUMBER 


CAN STILL BE ORTAINED. 





>—_——_ 


BEAUTIFUL COLOURED SUPPLEMENT 
COLOURED SERIES OF SPECIAL PICTURES. 


Stories by FRANK RICHARDSON, W. P. DRURY, 
and CARLTON DAWE. 


A SPLENDID SET OF COMIC DRAWINGS, etc. 


THE BEST SUMMER NUMBER EVER PUBLISHED. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Publishing Office: 172, STRAND, W.C. Editorial Office; MILFORD LANE, W.C. 








[ ONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


NEW AND ACCELERATED EXPRESS SERVICES 
BETWEEN LONDON AND THE WEST OF ENGLAND, 
PLYMOUTH, EXETER, ILFRACOMBE, 

PADSTOW, &c. 

NEW CORRIDOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINING CAR TRAINS 
(all Classes) 


ON WEEK-DAYS, commencing 1st July. 








directions on § 


REA 
CAR TRAIN, et. wb RES TAURANT CAR TRA 


onnections E 
MOUTH, TORQUAY, DARTMOUTH, Pes and at PLYMOUTH (North Road Station) 
for TRU itd FALMOUTH, PENZANCE, 


NEW 
and PLYMOUTH, EXETER, SALISBURY, SOU THAMPTON, &c. 
week 
(iracombe, ron, CEveliy Bideford, Bude, Boscastle, Tineegel, St. Columb, 


Lndgings obtainable at any “of the C "s 























L. tg Lie. 8 D 
am. am. am. 2m 42m. 2m. noon pm p.m. pm p.m. 
SPEmetlo. «- «dep. 6106 35 $ so 10 4538 ommmoro2s5ss 37 5590 
——- jo oe bo =. BH 218 8 3858783 —-| — 
; -~ 2096 -- | 353 243 — 324538 — 7 2910 37 
EXETER in st.) --» 0O 79255 31 9259 217 22739 512 —- 647 99 
I COMBE on 2B S&—|36 —|—- '3R4*DEW— SH — 
LFRACO BE. oe [BP 2—13po — | — 4g 5s 72 — 9235 — 
Tavistoc! oq o agli — | 235 =~) = 4 —~(\|633 — 8 rr 8 
Wadebridge (ie —|—| —|4e 59 — 835 — -|- 
La aw a a ‘i ow (19 —~) — mig 267 — Bae — | — 
—— — 1149 a -~|—igag oS Site. = on 
«+ «oo [23 — | 257,327' — | 4 —)|6s — att 40 
PLYMOUTE UTH . - owe tg —'3 3337) — $8 = 15% _ 8 ast 46 
; BL L. LL Lyi D 
am. 2m. am 2m. 42m.)4am. p.m.) p.m) p.m. p.m. 
fEstery -dep.| — ,_8210 8 — — jer giz Siatis 457| — 
PLYM’TH~ Mutley “ye — 8291017 — — jer tn 52 14) 2 24) 4 5 _ 
LNorth Rd — 833022 — | — [et 412 Bie 4% 5 - 
Semen. ee — | |8x0 8 — — [et 20182 24) 2 34] 4 17) 5 15) — 
Bodini ee 46 0 —ji6g 828 —~ — fog — fr 20 — | — 
PADSTOW oo we —/|6538@ —. — oss — iu 2 -i- 
hr se «oo (| ~— 17 Be os, — fe — It 2 pl) oe 
Tavist o- — 19 sto — — [12 412 9) 3 % 4 43) S 57| — 
ILFRACOMBE ve — 79% 9 1§10 1941 15) — 32 OF 315,455 — 
cETER (gn St) — 81910 5 on 3] — 12 46,227) 4 s7 — 
ated a Ce Se) 7 210 17,92 OF2 15 t 5) 1 55 2 t0\ 415 6 7 - 
pee ~ ow | 645 94555 25 — 12 10|' — |1t 335 7a— 
Si + + 2 ee ee ee a 6 ee 73i— 
WATERLOO. TD ll are a1 31473197 33 429 5 12 5 6 7% Fld 





SUNDAY SERVICE.—Improved LUNCHEON and DINING CAR Service in both 

AKFAST ¢ CAR T rR! RAIN, J Ag cmon CAR TRAIN, “D” DINING 
. + Leaves Tavistock - 43 am., commencing July 13th. 

j Commencing July A > ag Station) for DAWLISH, TEIGN- 


HROUGH TRAINS between ‘BRIGHTON and other South Coast Stations, 


For full see Time 
circular TOUR RAIL and COACH Tickets are issued FJ WATRRL 00 
principal health resorts of North and Cornwall 


Full prrticulars | we TOURIST — ! —e ang LA ge END Tick 

” Wustrated and Ofhcial of Hotels, Apartments, 
<n Seen or from Mr. Henty 
Line, Wi S.E. 


TR ABERDEEN LINE 
; To Next Sailings from London : 
INCHANGA- . ibs July tt 
NATAL, UAT as he AR aa od “d 


First and Second Class only. 


DELAGOA BAY, 
Every up-to-date Convemence. 


REIRA, and For full particulars apply to JOHN T- RENNIE. SON, 
and CO., 4 » E.C.; West End Ageucy, 
EAST AFRICA. 17, Cockspur "Street, éw.™ 





CANADIAN pAciic LE- 


T NEW “EMPRESS” STEAMERS 
FASTES 7 
TO TOURS to the BEAUTY SPOTS of CANADA 


and the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


A. ‘our s to 
CANAD | y, for ee bs : a} Spores ae Rh Alga 


Canadian Pacific rs . %o Chari Cross, S.W.; 
or local ; ions ames. St., ty 67, St. Vincent St., w; 18, St 


Angustine’s Parade, Bristol; 41, Victoria ” Belfast ; or 33, Quay Jardaens, Antwerp, 
THROUGH TICKETS via ‘CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; 
CHINA, 27} days; AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





PLEASURE CRUISES 
TO NORWAY 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY’S SS. “OPHIR,” 
6,814 tons register, 10,000 horse power ; 

Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BAL.- 
7 pane. HOLMEN, or FRETHEIM, LOEN, 

13th and 27th July. MEROK, NAES, and ODDA. 
Days’ delightful Cruise for 13 Guineas 

roth and 24th August. l 3 y and epwards, 
Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON au! CO., Head Offices, 
Fenchurch Avenue. London. For passage apply to the latter firm at ats Fenchurch 
Avenue, E.C., or to the West-end Branch Office 28, Cockspur Street, S 





P & COMPANY’S INDIA, CIIINA, and 
. * AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 








QO. FREQUENT SAIL INGS TO GIBRALTAR, 

MARSEILLES, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY. 
KURRACHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYEON, STRAT tS, CHINA. JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEA1.AN 


P & Cheap Return Tickets, Pleasure Cruises, ancl 
° « Round the World Tours.—l‘or particulars apply 122, |-eadenbwll 
Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., I .ondon, 











N ORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


S UMMER CRUISE &. 


The fine Steam Yacht “ St. Sunniva” from Leith, to the WEST COAST and 
FIORDS of NORWAY, July 2, 13, and 25, and August 6 Inclusive fare from 
£w ws 

CRUISE ROUND GREAT_ BRITAIN from Leith, ppt 17, Gravesend 19, 
calling at Torquay, Dartmouth, Falmouth, Dublin, Isle of Man, Greenock, Oban, 
Stornoway, Orkney, Aberdeen, and Leith. 

rom Albert Dock, leith, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and SHETI.ANI 
SLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen 
five oe a week, from May 1, to September gp. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILISWICK, SHETLAND, Comfortable «quarters, 
Excellent Cuisine, G rand Rock Scenery and Good I.och and Sea Fishing in neighbour- 

Passage money and eight days in Hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from Thomas Cook and a L a Circus, London; Worlie and 

Co., 75 West Nile Street, Glasgow; James | 1, Tower Place, Leith; and 


CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen. 





HAMBURG. 


In connection with the Great Eastern Railway, via Harwich. 

By the GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S Fast Passenger STEAMERS 
“ PEREGRINE” and “ HIRONDELLE,” EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
Passengers leave LUNDON (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.40 p.m. 

First Class Single, 37s. 6d. ; Return, 56s. 3d.; Second Class Single, 25s. od. ; Return, 38s. «1. 


Further particulars of the G.S.N. Co., 55, Great Tower Street, E.C., or of the Conti- 
nental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


CURED 





G TAMMERING PERMANENTLY 
BY PERSONAL TUITION ONLY. 
PUPILS TAKEN IN RESIDENCE. 








INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 





AY FEVER.—The most effective remedy for this dis- 

tressing affection is EPPS'S ANTHOXANTHUM, administered as spra The 

1 to the “oe oh no] is almost instantaneous. In bottles, 2s. od on 4s. 6d, 

‘ Pd or 4. 2). j i James E and Co., Ltd., 6, Jermyn Street, ard 
fot. poe a J Pps Jermy 





| OXFORD (3 miles from). — BOAR’S HILL HYDRO. 
A new Health Resort. 
Sunny, ne climate. Magnificent Mig - s. Tennis, Billiards, &c. 
"Bus service to Stations, City, and River. Gar. > Sualing: University connection. 
unique establis! 
Terms from gs. a day, £2 108. a aa upwards, 





RAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, W. 
EXHIBITION of Works by Members of the 
French Society of Painters > Water Colours. 


Open daily, 10 to 6. dmission 1s., including Catalogue. 
Organised by EUGENE CREMETTE 4s 


H!s MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.45. 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE, By Oscar Wilde. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2.7. 
Preceded every evening at 8 by 
THE DOOR UPON THE LATCH. 
Dramatised by F. Kinsey Peile from Robert | ouis Stevenson's story, 
“Le Sire de Maletroit.” 


LexrPaon HIPPODROME, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


PAID IN ADVANCE, 





Tweive Months (including Christmas Numberi, £1 9s. 3d. 
INLAND. ‘six Months, 14s. ; or including Christmas Number, rss. 3d. 
' Three Months, 7s.; or inciuding Christmas Number, 8s. 3d. 


Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 11s. 6d. 
CANADA, Six Months, 15s. 2d.;'or including Christmas Number, 16s. 4d. 
Three Months, 7s. 74.; of including Christmas Number, 8 9d. 


~ » ; Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 
ELSEWHERE Six Mouths, 198. 6.1.; of including Christmas Number, £1 1s. 
ABKUAD. ' Three Months, 9s. 9d.; of including Christmas Number, 118. 9d. 


Subscriptions must }e paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 172, Strand, 
in English money; by cheques, crossed “The Union of London and Smiths Bank, 
Limited"; of by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office to Tua 





CHAS. J. Owens, General Manager. 


ILLUSTRATED LoNDON NAWS AND SKETCH, 1L.Tr., 172, Strand, London, W.C 
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THE KING AND THE KING OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


DRAWN BY S&S. BEGG, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST AT WINDSOR. 





ee & re 
weer , 
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MARK TWAIN'S INTERVIEW WITH THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE.-WINDSOR GARDEN 


The most interesting incident of the Windsor garden patty was the miceting between the King and Queen and Mark Twain. 


PARTY. 
Ambassador. Her Majesty and the American writer immediately became absorbed in conversation. 


Mr. Clemens was presented to the Queen by the United States 


notice that the King had 


Mark Twain made the Queen laugh heartily, and did not 
approached, but the Queen recalled his attention and presented him to his Majesty. The humourist immediately held out his hand, which the King shook cordially. 


ensued, during which Mark Twain reminded the King of their former meeting at Homburg. 


A long conversation 
The great American told the King that he would never allow that piece of history to deteriorate 
in his hands, and the King told Mark that if it needed embellishing he could trust him to say just what was right. 
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A LITTLE while ago I fell out of England into the 
town of Paris. If a man fell out of the moon 
into the town of Paris he would know that it was 
the capital of a great nation. If, however, he fell 
(perhaps off some other side of the moon) so as to hit 
the city of London, he would not know so well that it 
was the capital of a great nation; at any rate, he 
would not know that the nation was so great as it is. 
This would be so even on the assumption that the 
man from the moon could not read our alphabet, as 
presumably he could not, unless elemen. 
tary education in that planet has gone 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. . 


he would again find himself in 


go there. But 
error if, acting upon this principle, he tried to 
find the Duke of Wellington, and told the cabman 
to drive to Waterloo. I wonder that no one has 
written a wild romance about the adventures of such 
an alien, seeking the great English aristocrats, and 
only guided by the names; looking for the Duke of 
Bedford in the town of that name, seeking for some 
trace of the Duke of Norfolk in Norfolk. He might 
sail for Wellington in New Zealand to find the 









I think I could be more comfortable in the Fleet 
Prison, in an Engjish way of comfort, than just under 
the statue of Voltaire. I think that the man from 
the moon would know France without knowing French ; 
I think that he would know England without having 
heard the word. For in the last resort all men talk 
by signs. To talk by statues is to talk by signs; 
to talk by cities is to talk by signs. Pillars, 
palaces, cathedrals, temples, pyramids, are an enor- 
mous dumb alphabet: as if some giant held up 

his fingers of stone. The most impor- 

tant things at the last are always said 








to rather unsuspected lengths. But it 
is true that a great part of the dis- 
tinctive quality which separates Paris 
from London may be even seen in the 
names. Real democrats always . insist 
that England is an aristocratic country. 
Real aristocrats always insist (for some 
mysterious reason) that it is a demo- 
cratic country. But if anyone has any 
real doubt about the matter let him 
consider simply the names of the streets. 
Nearly all the streets out of the Strand, 
for instance, are named after the first 
name, second name, third name, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth names of some partic- 
ular noble family; after their relations, 
connections, or places of residence— 
Arundel Street, Norfolk Street, Villiers 
Street, Bedford Street, Southampton 
Street, and any number of others. The . 
names are varied, so as to introduce 
the same family under all sorts of 
different surnames. Thus we have 
Arundel Street and also Norfolk Street ; 
thus we have Buckingham Street and 
also Villiers Street. To say that this 
is not aristocracy is simply intellectual 
impudence. I am an ordinary citizen, 
and my name is Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton; and I confess that if I found three 
streets in a row in the Strand, the 
first called Gilbert Street, the second 
Keith Street, and the third Chesterton 
Street, I should consider that I had 
become a somewhat more important 
person in the commonwealth than was 
altogether good for its health. If 
Frenchmen ran: London (which God 
forbid!), they would think it quite as 
ludicrous that those streets should be 
named after the Duke of Buckingham 
as that they should be named after me. 
They are streets out of one of the main 
thoroughfares of London. If French 
methods were adopted, one of them 
would be called Shakspere Street, an- 
other Cromwell Street, another Words- 
worth Street; there would be statues of 
each of these persons at the end of each 
of these streets, and any streets left over 
would be named after the date on which the Reform 
Bill was passed or the Penny Postage established. 


Suppose a man tried to find people in London by 
the names of the places. It would make a fine farce, 
illustrating our illogicality. Our hero, having once 
realised that Buckingham Street was named after the 
Buckingham family, would naturally walk into Bucking- 
ham Palace in search of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To his astonishment he would meet somebody quite 
different. His simple lunar logic would leau him: to 
suppose that if he wanted the Duke of Marlborough 
(which seems unlikely) he would find him at Marl- 


borough Howse. He would find the Prince of 
Wales. When at last he understood that the 
Marlboroughs live at Blenheim, named after the 


great Mar!borough’s victory, he would, no doubt, 
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vhoto, hiltott and bry. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF THE DRAMATIC CRITICS: 


THE LATE MR. JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


(See “ Persowar” Pace.) 


ancient seat of the Wellingtons. The last scene might 
show him trying to learn Welsh in order to converse 
with the Prince of Wales. 


But even if the imaginary traveller knew no alphabet 
of this earth at all, I think it would still be possible to 
suppose him seeing a difference between London and 
Paris, and, upon the whole, the real difference. He 
would not be able to read the words ‘‘ Quai Voltaire ”’ ; 
but he would see the sneering statue and the hard, 
straight roads; without having heard of Voltaire he 
would understand that the city was Voltairean. He 
would not know that Fleet Street was named after 
the Fleet Prison. But the same national spirit which 
kept the Fleet Prison closed and narrow still keeps 
Fleet Street closed and narrow. Or, if you will, you 
may call Fleet Street cosy, and the Fleet Prison cosy. 


by signs, even if, like the Cross on 
St. Paul’s, they are signs in heaven. 
If men do not understand signs, they 
will never understand words. 


For my part, I should be inclined to 
suggest that the chief object of educa- 
tion should be to restore simplicity. If 
you like to put it so, the chief object 
of education is not to learn things ; 
nay, the chief object of education is 
to unlearn things. The chief object of 
education is to unlearn all the weariness 
and wickedness of the world and to 
get back into that state of exhilaration 
we all instinctively celebrate when we 
write by preference of children and of 
boys. If I were an examiner appointed 
to examine all examiners (which does 
not at present appear probable), | 
would not only ask the teachers how 
much knowledge they had imparted; I 
would ask them how much splendid 
and scornful ignorance they had erected, 
like some royal tower in arms. But, in 
any case, I would insist that people 
should have so much simplicity as would 
enable them to see things suddenly and 
to see things as they are. I do not care 
so much whether they can read the 
names over the shops. I do care very 
much whether they can read the shops. 
I do not feel deeply troubled as to 
whether they can tell where London is 
on the map so long as they can tell 
where Brixton is on the way home. 
I do not even mind whether they can 
put two and two together in the mathe- 
matical sense; I am content if they 
can put two and two together in the 
metaphorical sense. But all this longer 
statement of an obvious view comes 
back to the metaphor I have employed. 
IT do not care a dump whether they 
know the alphabet, so long as they 
know the dumb alphabet. 


Unfortunately, I have noticed in 
many aspects of our popular education 
that this is not done at all. One 

teaches our London children to see London with 
abrupt and simple eyes. And London is far more 
difficult to see properly than any other place. London 
is a riddle. Paris’ is an explanation. The education 
of the Parisian child is something corresponding 
to the clear avenues and the exact squares of Paris. 
When the Parisian boy has done learning about 
the French reason and the Roman order he can 
go out and see the thing repeated in the shapes 
of many shining public places, in the angles of 
many streets. But when the English boy goes out, 
after learning about a vague progress and idealism, 
he cannot see it anywhere. He cannot see any- 
thing anywhere, except Sapolio and the Daly Mail. 
We must either alter London to suit the ideals 
of our education, or else alter our education to 


suit the great beauty of London. 
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Mayor of 
Narbonne, with 
several mem- 
bers of the 
former Com- 
mittee of Ar- 
gelliers, was 
arrested last 
week by order 
of the Govern- 
ment, and at 
time of writin r 
a movement is 
on foot tosecure 
hisrelease. He 
was arrested at 
an early hour on Wednesday morning of last week, 
and conveyed under strong escort to Montpellier. Now 
that the excitement is dying down, it doves not seem 
unlikely that he will be set at liberty. 


The late Professor Alexander Stewart Herschel, 
whose death was announced last week, was a son of 
Sir John Herschel, and grandson of Sir William Her- 
schel, the distinguished astronomers. Born in 1836, 
Professor Herschel soon achieved distinction. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society and the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society, a Doctor of Civil Law, a Professor of 
Physics and Experimental Philosophy in the Durham 
College of Science. He died at Observatory House, 
Slough, the home of his father and grandfather. 

The King of Siam, accompanied by the Czown 
Prince, his Royal Highness Chal Fa Kron Khun Nakon 
Sawan Worab- 
hinit, arrived in 
London on Friday 
evening from 
Paris, and drove 
to the Siamese 
Legation at South 
Kensington. The 
King and his son 
left for Windsor 
Castle on Satur- 
day, where they 
were received by 
the King and 
Queen, who gave 
a dinner-party in 
their honour on 
Saturday night. 
On Sunday their 
Majesties visited 
the royal mauso- 
leum at Frog- 
more, and placed 
a wreath on the 
tomb of Queen 
Victoria. On 
Monday the King and his suite left the Castle and 
returned to the Siamese Legation in town. 


General Sir Edward Stanton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
who died at Stroud, in Gloucestershire, on Monday 
morning last, was born in February 1827 and educated 
at Woolwich. He entered the Army in 1844, 
serving at first with the Royal Engineers. 
General Stanton was in the Orange River 
Expedition of 1852, and greatly distinguished 
himself in the Crimean War. After peace was 
proclaimed he served with the British Com- 
mission on the frontier of Bessarabia, and in 
1860 he began his valued work in the Consular 
and Diplomatic Service. In this connection he 
went to Warsaw, Munich, and Egvpt, and 
signed the contract by which the Khedive’s 
shares in the Suez Canal passed into the hands 
of this country. 


The death of Mr. Joseph Knight, whose 
portrait appears on ‘‘ Our Note Book ’’ page, 
removes a familiar figure from the world of 
journalism. For many years Mr. Knight was 
dramatic critic of the G/ode and the Atheneum; 
he was also editor. of Notes and Queries. 
Called to the Bar by Lincoln’s Inn more than 
forty years ago, Mr. Knight was soon attracted 
to journalism, and, as his interests were wide, he 
was able to develop them in many directions. 
His publications include a “Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’’ and a ‘‘Life of David Garrick.”’ 


Mr. S. J. Waring, who died at Llandudno on 
Sunday last, in his seventy-first year, was the 
founder and chairman of the great firm of Waring and 
Gillow, Limited. Mr. Waring came to England from 
ireland some fifty years ago, and started a business, 
which soon became prosperous, in Liverpool. Some 







Photo. [tustrations Burean. 
A LEADER OF THE WINE-GROWERS’ 
AGITATION, DR. FERROUL, 
Mayor of Narbonne. 





Photo, Knight. 
THE SON OF OUR EASTERN ROYAL 
VISITOR: THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM 


Who Signed the Transfer of the Suez Canal 


forrteen years ago the firm of S J. Waring and Sons 
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opened a branch in London, and, having absorbed 
certain other businesses in the same line, became a 
limited company, witli very large capital. ‘The late Mr. 
Waring’s interests were centred upon Liverpool, where 
he was well known and highly esteemed. 


The Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, who entertains the 
King at Nuneham over the week-end, is the eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Sir William Harcourt, whose name 
is written so large in the history of contemporary Liberal 
legislation. Mr. Harcourt, who was born in 1863, 
married the only daughter of the late W. H. Burns, of 
New York and Mymms Park, Hatfield. He has been a 





























Photo. Haines. 
MRS. L. V. HARCOURT, 
The King’s Hostess at Nuneham. 


member of the Privy Council since 1905, and was ap- 
pointed First Commissioner of Works in the same year. 


His Excellency Mirza Hassan Khan, Ambassador of 
the Shah of Persia, has arrived in this country on a 
special mission to announce: the accession of the present 
Shah of Persia to the throne. On Monday last he was 
received in audience by King Edward at Buckingham 
Palace, the reception being attended by the Foreign 
Secretary and many high officers of State. 


Colonel Douglas Frederick Rawdon Dawson, C.V.O., 
C.M.G., who has been appointed to be Comptroller 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, in the place 
of the late Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, is 
fifty-three years of age. He has been Master of the 


Phelo. Bassano. 
THE LATE GENERAL SIR E. STANTON, 


Shares to Great Britain. Decorators. 
Ceremonies to the King for the last four years, and 
before he went to Court served as Military Attaché 
in Paris and in Vienna. Colonel Dawson, who was 
educated at Eton, joined the Coldstream Guards in 
1874, and has seen active service in Egypt. 





THE LATE MR. S. J. WARING, 
Founder cf Warings, the great Firm of Art Bill to check wine frauds 














F. R. DAWSON, 
Successor to 

Sir Arthur Ellis, 
Photo. Dit hkinsons. 


Parliament. 
The Speaker of 
the House of 
Commons was 
affected, if not 
even startled, 
by the volley of 
cheering which 
came from both 
sides when he 
reported the 
proposal of the 
University of 
Oxford to con- 
fer upon him 
the degree of 
Doctor of Civil 
Law. His face became pale and his voice shook 
as he formally asked and obtained the permission of 
the House to absent himself. There was something 
very impressive in the dignified, powerful, awe- 
inspiring Speaker requesting leave in the manner of 
a servant. The response of the House proved its 
pride in him. Quite different were the cheers which 
greeted the leaders of the two great parties when 
they opened the struggle over the rights and powers 
of the Lords. These were cheers not of a common 
Parliamentary sentiment, but of political passion. 
The attack made by the Prime Minister upon 
the leader of the Opposition was unusually fierce. 
His tone expressed strong feeling, and evidently 
his words hurt Mr. Balfour, for the smile which 
had been on the face of the leader of the Oppo- 
sition fled from it, and he became grave and sad. 
Every “word of 
C.-B.*s speech 
had been care- 
fully written on 
Sheets of note- 
paper, and these 
he held in his 
right hand while 
he rested his 
left elbow on the 
box. He read 
more closely 
than the average 
member, but, al- 
though his atti- 
tude was stiff, 
his voice was 
vigorous and ani- 
mated. Of course 
the House was 
crowded. 


Photo, Bolak, 
H.E. MIRZA MUSHIR UL MULK, 


Special Envoy to the King to Announce 
the Shah's Accession. 





Vnote, Haines, 


MR. L. V. HARCOURT, 
The King’s Host at Nuneham. 


The Wine War. 


The crisis in the 
South of France 
reached alarming proportions last week, when the 
military forces sent to quell a_ condition that 
was dangriously like revolution went over to the 
rioters. Happily, they were persuaded to return 
to their duty. Several prominent officials in Nar- 
honne were arrested, and a warrant was 
issued for the apprehension of M. Mar- 
celin Albert, who has led the rioters 
with such extraordinary success. Before 
he could be arrested, M. Albert left the 
South, proceeded to Paris, presented him- 
self at the Ministry of the Interior and 
asked to see the Premier, M. Clemen- 
ceau. Many sensational rumours, all equally 
untrustworthy, were circulated regarding what 
took place at the interview. Some affirmed 
that Albert wept, others that he accepted 
four pounds from M. Clemenceau for his 
return fare, that he confessed to this to the 
agitators at Argelliers, and immediately lost 
his influence. At the time of writing the 
situation is better than it has been for a 
fortnight past. It must be remembered that 
the existing crisis is not founded upon a 
desire to agitate, but upon widespread 
poverty and distress, and even if dis- 
orders come to an end, the Government 
is bound to take decisive action on _ be- 
half of the distressed wine - growers. A 
has been voted 

by the Deputies and gone to the Senate. 

The military revolt, for all that it was 
nipped in the bud, is an aspect of the situation 
that has caused much surprise and regret throughout 
the country. It suggests that existing conditions of 
loyalty and discipline are not as favourable as the 
Republic could wish. 
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DEMOCRACY VERSUS ARISTOCRACY: THE ATTACK, ON THE LORDS. 
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; | / , 
DRAWN BY MAX COWPER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER ACCUSING MR. BALFOUR OF USING THE HOUSE OF LORDS TO DOMINATE. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
f 5 i‘ \ 

On June 24 the\Prime Minister introduced 2\ resolution to limit the po of the House of Lords. In the course of his speech Sir Henry Campbgll- Bannerman deetared that the situation 

by thé part plaved by Ma Balfour, who had, for patty purposes, used the House of Lords to dominate the House of Commons. \. Mr. Balfoat immediately challenged the 

He could not concéivé; he said, that Sit Robert Peel or 


had been aggrav: 
Prime Minister to any statement of his t bore out the observati Sie Henry referred to the incidents of last December. 
Mr. Disraeli would have treated the-House of Commons as the right honourable gentleman had done. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SHOW AT LINCOLN, VISITED BY 


Puorocrarus spy Toricat Press ano By Sport AND GeneRAL ILLustRAiions Company. 
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THE KING'S FIRST PRIZE DEVON BULL, CHIEFTAIN. 2, OOS TES ee STALLS 





LINCOLN’S WEALTH SYMBOLISED IN A TRIUMPHAL AKCH. THE ENTRAKCE TO THE SHOW GROUND. 


_ ‘THE KING’S FIRST PRIZE SHORTHORN HCIFER, MARJORIE. 

THE FIRST AND CHAMPION BERKSHIRE BOAR; MR. INMAN’S 5. JUDGING THE LINCOLN SHEARLING | THE CHAMPION LINCOLNSHIRE EWz: MR. C. E. HOWARD'S 
HIGHMOOR CURIO. RAMS. NOCTON RISE. 

THE FIRST AND CHAMPION PEN OF HAMPSHIRE DOWN THE FIRST AND CHAMPION SOUTH DOWN TWO- SHEAR 
EWE LAMBS: M2. }. FLOWERS EXHIBIT. Sat ee ketee eee RAM: MR. W. M. CAZALET’S FAIRLAWN. 


This year the Royal Agricultural Society opened its sixty-cighth annual show at Lincoln on June 25. On the following day the King visited the Exhibition, 
at which his Majesty had taken several prizes. 
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CHAPTER I. 
‘*MR. LAURENCE, OF LONDON.”’ 
% | "VE given you fair warning,”’ 
said the landlord. 

‘Fair warning’s no use to me,’’ said Laurence 
O’Hagan. ‘‘/ can’t do anything—except wait.’’ 

‘* But Ican. I’ve waited long enough, and'too long. 
Nor will you wait any longer—at my expense. I warn 
you again, young Sir’’—and the landlord shook a 
podgy, prosperous finge:—‘‘if you don’t pay your bill 
to-day by five o’clock, by which time you can easily 
get an answer if you telegraph for remittances, I 
shall—sell—your—automobile.”’ 

‘It isn’t my automobile,’’ said Laurence. 

‘*I’ve told you I don’t believe that.’’ 

‘* You are monstrously rude, Sir.’’ 

‘* And you are a monstrous impostor.’’ 

This to one who, a few short weeks ago, had been 
the gayest, youngest, most popular Captain in a smart 
regiment. Larry O’Hayan’s hot Irish blood beat a 
tattoo in his ears. But he was twenty-six, and had 
been the best boxer and fencer in the ggth Inniskillens. 
The landlord of the Hotel Bella Italia in Venice was 
German, was sixty, and bore a grotesque resemblance 
to an egg supported on a couple of matches. The one 
weapon permissible in the circumstances, therefore, was 
the tongue; and though Larry was, fortunately—or 
unfortunately—fluent both in Italian and German, he 
stood, nevertheless, at a terrible disadvantage. 

The situation was a disgusting one: there was no 
other adjective to fit it. And even when, in accord- 
ance with his Colonel's request, to save a ‘‘ regimental 
scandal,’’ he sent in his papers after taking upon 
himself the whole blame of a “ ragging” affair among 
his subalterns, he had not suffered as he suffered now. 
Then he had at least the satisfaction of feeling himself 
a martyr and knowing that he had the sympathy of the 
regiment and his friends. He had even been dubbed 
‘*St. Laurence’’ by a chorus of youthful admirers, and 
had been praised for grilling on the gridiron where 
others had deserved to lie. Now he was a penniless 
foreigner, accused of a mean fraud and unable at the 
moment to prove his innocence. Here, in Venice, at the 
Bella Italia, he was not Captain O’Hagan, a popular 
young gentleman whose honesty, if not his wisdom, was 
unimpeachable. He was merely a chauffeur suspected 
of telling abominable lies for the sake of living in luxury 
at a landlord’s expense. 

‘*I suppose you understand that, if you weren't old 
enough to be my grandfather, I’d knock you down,’’ he 
said forcibly, if futilely. 

**You'’d only go to prison if you did; and if you’re 
not careful, you will in any case,’’ returned the German, 
who knew his unwelcome guest only as ‘‘ Mr. Laurence, 
of London.”’ 

** You won’t dare to try and sell the car,’’ said Larry. 

** There ’s no need totry. I have a buyer ready.’’ 

** You ‘ll be guilty of an illegal act.”’ 

Herr Werner laughed. ‘‘ You are a fine person to 
talk of illegal acts! I will risk all that, thank you! 
What! you come to me; you engage the best and 
largest and most expensive suite in my house in the 
high season—-May ; you make up a plausible tale about 
being a gentleman chauffeur and courier for a million- 
aire family landing at Brindisi from India, who will 
arrive here at a certain date; you say you were en- 
gaged in London by the firm who made the auto- 
mobile you are to drive; that you were charged by 
them to deliver it at Mestre, ready for their clients. 
You have a tale about the cost of transportation to 
be paid at this end, and you get me to advance the 
(Copyright, 1907, by C. N. and A. M. Wilitamson.) 
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money, which I do, because you 
impress me as a _ gentleman 
and a person I can trust. You put 
your auiomobile in an expensive garage; you spin 
about in it here and there, ‘to test the speed,’ as the 
car is yet ‘new and untried.’ You run up little bills 
for essence and oil, as well as keep. You live in the 
grand suite you have engaged at my hotel; you eat 
and drink of the best. You pretend to be surprised 
that your millionaire employers do not appear. I 
present my account to you at the end of the week; 
you pay no attention, much less do you pay money. 
The people of the garage come to me and make 
inquiries. I am in partnership with them—yes. Why 
not? All my visitors keep their cars there. I politely 
ask you what is to be done? You put me off by 
saying that any day the family Ransome may arrive. 
I still believe in you—you are so plausible—although I 
think it a strange thiny that the ship you named came in 
at Brindisi many days ago, yet the Ransomes, for whom 
you. have engaged my rooms, neither come nor send. 
I present my second wofe. You pretend to send off 
letters and telegrams. Nothing happens. You have now 
lived in my hotel for three weeks and paid 
nothing, neither here nor at the garage. For 
transportation of your car from London to 
Mestre, I advanced you over a thousand 
francs. The price of the suite you have 
occupied is fifteen 

of your English \, 
sovereigns for my 
eachday. Reckon jf 
up the total, and 
add your own 
expenses, 
with the 
garage ; it 
is a little 
fortune! I 
was a fool 
to believe 
such a 





cock-and-bull story. This 
Major Ransome and his wife and 
family will never arrive. The auto- 
mobile is not theirs, but yours. All 
the papers were made out in your 


name. You have been cheating me—me—I who 
pride myself in judging a face and never being taken 
in by sharpers. I tell you, Sir, this is the end. 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “The Car of Destiny,” ‘‘The Princess 
Passes,” “‘Lady Betty across the Water.” etc. 








“I've given you fair warning.” 





‘LLUSTRATED BY | 
A. FORESTIER. 





I sell your car—yours, I repeat—to a guest now in the 
hotel who is wanting a bargain. If there are con- 
sequences, I risk them and will face them; but I am 
not afraid. And you have still time to prove yeurself 
right, me wrong—up till five o’clock.”’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said Larry, as pale as he had been 
red, but suddenly composed. The position was un- 
speakable. But he had an idea. 

Herr Werner’s office, in which the young man had 
undergone his ordeal, commanded a view of lift and stair- 
way. Like a fat spider in its web, the landlord could sit 
in his sanctum, with open door, and watch his paying 
flies buzz up and down. _ Without another word, Larry 
walked to the lift, audaciously making work for a servant 
of Herr Werner; and under his creditor’s angry eyes, 
he ascended to the first storey, whither he might have 
walked if he had not wished to be conspicuous. He did 
not, however, spend five minutes in his own corner of the 


























magnificent suite 
for. which so many 
thousands of lire 
owing. ‘No sooner had 
he put together a few 

things in a parcel small enough 

to tuck under his arm, than he 
ran down again, taking the ser- 
vants’ staircase, by means of which 
he could escape into an alley. 


were 


Thence, by devious ways, such as Venetians know, and 
those, who love Venice soon find out, he arrived at a 
steamboat station on the Grand Canal. 









































He was going to do an unwarrantable thing—or a 
thing that in most circumstances would be unwarrant- 
able. But a man placed between two evils must choose 
that which seems to him the lesser. 

A boat for Mestre came in almost immediately, 
and though Larry had decided upon a course of 
action, he spent the short voyage in reviewing his 
situation. 

His father, grave and stern as a North of Ireland man 
can be, considered that his son’s manner of leaving 
the army had disgraced the family. The culprit was 
not welcome at home, and would have swept crossings 
rather than ask his father for money to supplement 
the diminutive income inherited from his dead 
mother. He sold his automobile, which, though 
good, was just enough out of date not to fetch a 
high price; and on the same day chanced to 
meet a friend who had lately left the Army and 
become junior partner in a motor-car agency. 

Larry O’Hagan told Tom Petrie that he envied 
him. Tom Petrie asked Larry if he would ‘like 
ajob.”’ Larry said ‘‘ Yes,’’ for he loved motoring, 
and all that was therein. 

** Some people named Ransome have ordered one 
of our cars,’’ Petrie explained; ‘‘ thirty-five horse- 
power Daimler. They’re millionaires; at least, 
Mrs. Ransome’s stepdaughter’s a millionairess, 
I’m told by the man who recommended them to 
our firm, and the stepmother’s guardian till the 
girl comes of age, or takes a husband. Mamma 
married for the second time, years ago, this 
Major Ransome, and has been swelling about at 
Indian stations, while the girl was left at school 
in France. Now she’s twenty, and in common 
decency they’ve got to bring her out. The fellow 
who told me thinks the idea is to marry her off 
to Ransome’s son by his first wife, so the money 
can stay in the family. Anyhow, there’s plenty 
of oof at present, and the Ransomes want the car 
they’ve ordered sent to Venice immediately, as they 
arrive at Brindisi the eighth of May on the Zgyf/a. 
They won’t begin a trip there, for they think it would 
be dull; but they mean to spend a few weeks in 
Venice, pottering about and making a few excursions 
till it gets too hot, then striking off for the Tyrol. The 
girl’s to join them at Venice with a companion-maid, 
so there’s a chance for someone to cut out young 
Ransome with the heiress; eh, what? They’ve written 
asking us to engage a gentleman chauffeur with a know- 
ledge of French, German and Italian, who can act as 
courier, take rooms for them at the Bella Italia in Venice, 
and be altogether a valuable, handy sort of man for 
rich and helpless tourists to have about. We’ve tried 
for such a rara avis in vain so far. You’d 
be a ram caught in the bushes, for you can 
drive ; you're a nailer at lingoes; and you’re 
a gentleman as well as the best of good 
fellows. There’s the 
job. What do you 
think of it!’”’ 

Larry thought it 
was made for him, 
and that, as he was 
‘* out of his own job,”’ 
he couldn’t 
have a 
better tem- 


porary one, 


or one 
more 
calcu- 
lated to 
take his 
mind off 
unpleasant memories. Ex - Captain 
Larry O’Hagan transformed himself 
for the time being into Mr. Laurence, 
a gentleman chauffeur, and departed 
for Venice, the Daimler being sent by train. He 
expected his employers to join him a few days after 


Like a fat spider 


in tts web. 






his arrival; but they had neither come nor written, 
though he had wired to the P. and O. offices at 
Brindisi and learned that they had, on landing 
departed immediately, leaving no address. Larry 
had waited, hoping hourly for news, his small 


store of money dwindling. He had wiitten to Tom 


Petrie, but Petrie knew no more than he did of the 
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Ransomes or their movements. Voz/d@/ the present 
desperate position. 

Larry could not wire to Petrie to help him out of the 
scrape with money, for Petrie was not rich, nor was he a 
personal friend of the Ransomes. There was a maternal 
aunt from whom Larry had expectations, but she would 
do nothing for him in such a case as this; to apply 
to his father was out of the question; and there was no 
one else. 

Still, he believed in the Ransomes. His notion 
was that Major Ransome had probably been taken 
ill, the family plans upset, and the family mind 
confused. They would not realise the difficulties in 


He let the car fly like an arrow. 


which the unknown chauffeur might be floundering 
at a distance. Being rich, and of consequence, it 
would not occur to them that the use of their 
name might not tide him over an indefinite length 
of time, until they remembered to write and adjust 
matters. 

He had a certain feeling of loyalty to his employers, 
and even a vague interest in them, since, judging from 
Petrie’s account, they must be a curiously assorted 
group. It seemed tohim that, if he allowed the angry 
landlord to carry out his threat, he—Larry—would be 
blameworthy. Of course, the Ransomes could recover 
the value of the car from the obstinate old brute; but 
more Daimlers were on order than could be supplied, 
and it might be a long time before the Ransomes could 
obtain another. Their summer would be 
spoiled, perhaps, and though it would be a 
just punishment for carelessness, still, Larry, 
who was a true sportsman, would gladly 
spare them that punishment if he could. 
He had grown fond of the handsome 
Daimler, too, and could not bear to stand 
idle and see it, as he said to himself, ** sold 
over his head.” 

That was why he had left the hotel un- 
seen by Herr Werner, and why he was going 
to Mestre; for the Daimler was in garage 
at Mestre, and before Herr Werner should 
discover his absence he. planned to steal 
the car. 

Yes, ‘‘steal’’! He used the word frankly 
in his thoughts. But he was not going to 
steal her for himself; it was for 
her owners that he would do this 
thing. 

There was a chance that he 
might already be too late — that 
the enemy’s foresight had leaped 


ahead of his intention; but he 
assumed the indifference he did 
not feel as he sauntered into the 


garage. Until within the last few 
days, when his spirits had been too low to take him 
far afield, the chauffeur had been in the habit of 
“exercising ’’ the Daimler occasionally, and notwith- 
standing his debt to the garage, no objection had 
been made to his going out with the car. 

Larry walked in, whistling. The morning was young, 
and the employees of the garage were busily preparing 
several other automobiles for departure. No one ap- 
peared to notice him. There was enough petrol left in 
the tank from the last short outing to carry the car a long 
distance, and he thought it wise not to annex a further 
supply. He had about eight or ten sovereigns of his 
own, and could buy when the need came. As for the 
money he would have to pay at the Austrian frontier 
(which he must reach as soon as possible) the deposit 
returned from the Italian dowane would nearly cover 
that. Had he more gold in his pocket, however, he 
would try to run past the Italian frontier without stop- 
ping to reclaim the deposit. He feared lest news of 
his arrival might rush over the wires in advance of 
him ; but poverty would force him to take the risk. 





Once away from the Mestre garage he let the car 
fly like an arrow; and truth to tell, there was less re- 
morse than joy of escape in his heart, in starting out upon 
the career of a thief. 

Northward stretched the way that would take him to 
Austria and to freedom; and spinning along the straight, 
smooth road Larry grudged each new call to slow down 
for some restive horse; but the more haste the less 
speed, when there was a question of drawing upon 
himself the attention of the police. 

Flying over the great plain which lies at the foot of 
the Alps, he was not long in reaching the high red walls 
of Treviso. But instead of entering the city, he skirted 





it, and passed again into open country, the dim, purple 
line of the Alps floating high in the heavens, like a 
mirage. 

Larry had never travelled this road before, but he had 
studied it for the trip he had expected to take with his 
phantom employers, and he knew for what to look. He 
flashed across the imposing bridge which spans the 
Piave, into shady Conegliano by a road where two ranks 
of garden gods, carved in stone, seemed to smile 
encouragement on his adventure; then on towards 
Vittorio; and so far he had met no check. 

At every town, at every octroi station, he was on the 
alert, for it might be that already the wires were hot 
with clamouring demands for his apprehension. Never- 
theless, his hopes were high, and ever running higher. 
For some time, it would be supposed that he was shut 
up in the Ransomes’ fine, unpaid-for suite of rooms, 
gazing down upon the Grand Canal. Besides, he had 
been given till five o’clock to pay or take the conse- 
quences. And then it was one thing to seize the car 
while it lay in the rich landlord’s own garage at 
Mestre; another thing to stop a British subject on 
the high-road, even if he were accused of owing a big 
hotel bill. 

These things Larry told himself as he reached the 
mountains, one stage nearer Austria. Huge heights 
loomed above him: the way ran beside a river which 
coursed down from hidden clefts among the Alps. To 
his left, beyond a fork in the road, he could see the 
towers of Belluno; but he held straight on to Longarone, 
where a sandwich and a glass of rough red wine, hastily 
snatched at a frattoria, refreshed him amazingly, and 
he dashed on again at speed. 

His thoughts were very busy, now. If he got safely 
over the frontier, he meant to pause at Toblach—nearer he 
dared not halt—and try toinform the missing Ransomes 
of what he had ventured in their interests. He would 
send a long wire to Petrie, of the Majestic Motor Car 
Agency, who might by this time have heard something 
of them. And either there (since at Toblach one came 
into a great tourist centre) or at Innsbruck he must try 
to earn enough money to go on with, by letting out the 
Daimler, with himself as chauffeur, awaiting news of the 
Ransomes. 

Thus reflecting, he passed through a narrow, wind- 
ing gorge. The grapes, the figs, the almonds charac- 
teristic of Italy had vanished ; instead there were forests 
of balsamic pines, suggestive of the north—and Austria. 
Up and up went an interminable hill; a great fort sulked 
on a rocky eminence; and beyond lay the beauty of 
Pieve di Cadore. But there was no time for Larry to do 
homage to that beauty, no time to search for Titian's 
birthplace. He turned leftward,and saw before him at 
last the little white house of the Italian Customs. A . 
country cart was undergoing leisurely inspection by the 
lounging douanters, who prodded bales of stuff with long 
instruments like skewers, and peered into baskets of 
vegetables for contraband. Larry stopped the Daimler, 
looking as unconcerned as he felt uncomfortable, and 
smiled engagingly at the officials, a smile that hinted 
wealth and generosity. With simulated composure, too, 
he left the car, ancl sought the Chief of the Bureau, 

to claim from him (with dispatch that must not seem 
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like haste) the deposit paid when the Daimler had 
entered Italy by train. 

Innsbruck was mentioned as his destination : his 
papers were examined; the money counted out; and, 
hiding impatience under ceremonious adieux, Larry 
made for the door. One twist of the starting-handle, 
and the car leapt into feverish activity. Next instant 
the undetected thief was in his seat, his foot upon 
the clutch. But in that instant he heard within the 
office a furious ringing at the telephone. 

That ringing might concern anyone in the world 
except himself; yet sure, keen instinct told Larry 
that it concerned him, and no one in the world 
besides. 

A country cart blocked his way. He could not 
rush straight on, but had to back, and turn out for 
the clumsy vehicle. Meanwhile, he heard the voice 
of the official talking at the telephone. ‘Then, just 
as he had cleared the course and was ready to dash 
down it, the Chief himself bounded to the door. 

““Stop!’’ yelled the Italian; but Larry feigned 
deafness, and was off like the wind, the Daimler 
gathering speed with every second. A half-turn of 
the head showed her driver that one of the Custom 
House men had leaped on a bicycle and was _ pur- 
suing him bent-backed, like a conscientious goblin; but 
he could laugh at bicyclists. And he did laugh, in 
growing excitement, until 
suddenly he was con- 
fronted with a new danger. 

Before him, 
twenty yards 
away, was the 
advance post 


** Stup!” yelled the Italian. 


of the dvuuaverie, a little sentry - box where two Italian 
soldiers lounged, their rifles slung upon their backs. 
These fellows straightened up at sight of the flying 
car, and their pursuing comrade toiling in a cloud of 
dust behind. 

Guessing that something was wrong, both soldiers 
stepped pluckily into the road to bar the way. One 
raised his carbine to his shoulder. ‘* But he won’t dare 
shoot,’’ thought Larry, ‘‘and they can’t stand there to 
be ridden down.”’ 

With the light of battle in his eye, he kept on 
his unswerving course; and then, close to the 
soldiers, gave vent to an unearthly yell. Astonished, 
horrified at the madman, human nature bade the 
sentinels fall back, and they jumped aside like grass- 
hoppers. ‘‘ Thank goodness!’’ breathed Larry; for 
had they held their ground against his calculations 
he must perforce have stopped, and lost himself to 
save them. 

Never was kilométre devoured in quicker time by a 
mere touring-car than that which stretched between the 
sentry-box and the first Austrian post. A little further 
was the douane, but luckily there were po rival vehicles 
waiting there, and. the officials had all their time to give 
the Daimler. Various necessary papers were made out, 
and nothing inconvenient happened; but to Larry’s 
dismay he found that he must deposit nearly double the 
sum which had let the car into Italy; and when the 
money was handed over he had no more than ten florins 
in his possession. 

It was something to get away unmolested; never- 
theless, the plot thickened. True, he had snatched the 


Daimler from under the greedy paw of fat Herr 
Werner; but he had not enough petrol left to take 
him down the Pustherthal and over the formidable 
Brenner Pass, nor had he enough money remaining to 
buy drink for his Daimler and food for himself, after 
to-night. 

Whether he liked or not, he must stop and be 
‘*hung up’’ at Toblach until somehow or other he 
could contrive to push on farther. Very fast his 
thoughts worked, keeping time with the flight of the 
car, as he sped over the exquisite road, shadowed by 
mountains and Dolomitic needles, which led to Cortina. 
The beautiful town, with its picture-houses in flowery 
meadows, he passed without a pause, tourists taking 
their coffee on hotel veranduhs staring at the swift 
automobile as it flashed by. 

‘* They don’t look as if they would want to hire me,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘ They all seem too happy and 
res:ful where they are, the beggars! Anyhow, there ’s 
too much risk 
for me this side 
of Toblach—if 
only I can get 
there !’’ 

The road 
serpentined up 
through miles 


of pine - land. { 
When would the 
petrol be finished 


and the car 

breathe its last 

sigh ? With each stage of the way safely accom- 
plished, Larry thanked all his lucky stars, and, 

the top of the Pass reached, it was in all the joy of 
triumph that he coasted down through Schluderbach. 
Below him, the trough of the Pustherthal crossed his 
road. There, at last, was Toblach! He was safe now 
to get there. 

‘‘Hurrah!’’ he said to himself, as, empty-lunged, 
the Daimler drew up before the door of Toblach’s 
biggest hotel. 

On the verandah were many people; but a group 
standing at the top of the steps separated themselves 
from the others to Larry’s eyes. As for the rest, their 
sole striking characteristic was a resemblance to the 
gteat family of tourists dispersed about the world. But 
these three were different: at least, one was different, 
and glorified her two companions. For she was a very 
pretty girl, and even more interesting than pretty. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GIRL. 
As the car stopped, this group of three was so near that 
Larry’s first look was into the girl’s eyes. They were 
big, grey eyes, as innocent as a nun’s, yet with a latent 
spark of daring, and a hint of humour in the curl of the 


dark lashes. It occurred to Larry O’ Hagan that, though 

he had seen girls more beautiful, he had never seen one 

with eyes like these: and he was sure that they must 

really be eyes beyond the common, for the impression 

he got was flashed to him in a second. As he drove 

up, the girl had been on the point of going, and the 

glance she gave him was thrown over a half-turned 

shoulder. She did not linger to look at the motorist or 

his motor. Obeying her first intention, she walked 

away, and went into the house; but even if Larry had 

not seen her face, he would have guessed from her 

back that it ought to be worth seeing. The tall figure 

in grey was as graceful as girlish, and the firm, straight- 

ahead step expressed character. Besides, no woman 

who was not pretty would dare to coil even the waviest 

yellow-brown hair so simply at the nape of a slender 
neck. 

Larry was dimly conscious of mortification that such 

a girl should show so little interest in such a car—or, 

perhaps, in such a chauffeur; for 

though he had never been 

vainer than other young men, 

and had lately become less 

vain than most, as Cap- 

tain O’Hagan he had 

been too much spoiled 

by charming, un- 


SS? 
wise ladies not 


to be aware of his attractions. But though the 
girl could march away without a second glance at 
him or his handsome Daimler, her companions made 
up for her indifference by their interest; and they 
were agreeably noticeable against a dull background 
of tourists. 

One was a young woman, the other a young man. 
They were both handsome, and handsome in the same 
way, for their likeness to one another advertised twin- 
ship. 

The young woman owned the full-blown beauty of a 
Viennese; the young man had somewhat the effect of 
being laced and buttoned into Austrian uniform under 
his light tweeds. The pair were dark and gorgeous, 
and their united age might have made up half a 
century. 

Larry O’Hagan was dark also, with the blue-eyed, 
black-haired darkness which Ireland gives to some of 
her sons and daughters; but if he was Celtic, he was 
also British to the least observant glance; and as he 
sat awaiting the leisurely approach of a hotel servant 
to whom he wished to speak, it was not strange that 
the brother and sister on the steps should feel free 
to comment upon him in German.  Britishers might 
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gabble a little French, perhaps, but they were safe not 


to know German ! 


“If only you had a car like that, Paulchen!”’ ex- 
claimed the handsome young woman, ‘ what would it 


not be to us now?”’ 


‘‘Tf I had, I shouldn’t have the money to run it,’’ 


returned the handsome young man. 


**T could have helped you out for a fortnight, and—a 
fortnight ought to do the trick. Heavens! what a cruel 
Is there nothing we can do to save it, now 
She was so delighted with 


situation ! 
that I have brought her? 
the idea of the visit to your chateau ”’ 


“I could cheerfully murder the men in posses- 
said Paulchen, testing the point of his waxed 
moustache; ‘‘ but if I did I fear I shouldn’t be able 
to offer you and your friend hospitality for long, my 


sion,” 


Emmichen.”’ 

‘*How can you have the heart to joke ? 
must be some way out. 
at once. We can’t stay on here. 
her slip. 


‘* Automobiles are expensive,’’ sighed Paul. 


hundred gulden a day.”’ 
**Ah! I could not run to that 


” 


I pawned my jewels. 


The waiter upon whom Larry had fixed an eye now 
turned an eye to Larry, and, gathering up the last 
tea-cup which his loaded tray would hold, came 


towards the steps. 
Meanwhile, Larry’s brain worked fast. 


must be extricated with delicacy. 
to speak in German. 
that the pair knew French. 
and Germans knew French! 


‘‘Have you a garage belonging to this hotel?’’ 
lest brother and 


Larry cried hastily to the waiter, 
sister should move away before his trap was baited. 
“I want to put up my car for the night — perhaps 
longer. You have plenty of tourists here? My inten- 
tion is to let the automobile by the day or week to 
travellers, my services thrown in, and all at a bargain! ”’ 

Yes, they did know French. They had thrown a look 
of intelligence at each other. And they did not move 
away. For a moment, as the chauffeur and waiter 
talked, the brother and sister parleyed together in ex- 
cited whispers, each with an ear open to the audible 
conversation. By the time Larry had learned that there 
was a garage—an all new and commodious garage—and 
had sent for a tin of essence to carry him there, the pair 
had reached a decision. Spurred on by the young woman, 
the young man descended two or three steps, and 
addressed Larry in badly accented French. Cautiously 
(remembering, no doubt, certain revelations) he began 
with a question. ‘‘Do you understand German?” 


~~) ea 


Pra 


Human nature bade the sentinels fall back. 


** It will be better if you will kindly speak in French,”’ 
was Larry’s diplomatic answer. 

** Paulchen ’’ looked relieved, and so did ‘‘ Emmi- 
chen.” ‘I heard you tell the waiter that you wished to 
let out your automobile,’’ went on the Austrian. “It 
happens that I was thinking of hiring one, for a tour 
with my sister and a friend of hers, who have arrived to 
visit me. Yours is a handsome car; but I cannot afford 


There 
We must decide something 
And we can’t let 
What if I should Azrve an automobile and 
pretend that you had invited us to take a tour in it, 
because Schloss Waldberg was—undergoing repairs ?’* 
“* That 
one, for instance, if for hire, would certainly cost a 


sighed Emmi- 
chen—‘‘ not for long enough to give you time, even if 


Talk ol 
rams caught by the horns in bushes !—but the horns 
He must not dare 
The thing to do was to trust 
All educated Austrians 








to pay a high price. I would prefer to take another not 
so fine. You say you offer a bargain. May I ask what 
is your idca of a bargain ?”’ ; 

Larry paused to do what he had not yet had time to 
do: reflect.. He had no desire to make money: for him- 
self, on a car which was not his. He must have -his 
keep, and the Daimler’s keep: he wanted no more: 

‘*T am an amateur, out partly for enjoyment,’’ said 
he, to disarm possible suspicion. ‘I ask only enough 
to cover expenses; my own and the car’s. Say fifty 
francs a day, if you will engage me for a week certain.” 

“Tell him that you will, and perhaps for longer,” 
prompted the sister, in German. ‘If you haggle, 


=. 





been offered privileges, and had taken advantage of 
them at Venice; but he made no stipulations now, 
except that he must have an advance of a few gulden 
upon his ‘‘ wages.” 

He had come away from the Hotel Bella Italia in 
the morning with only a small and inconspicuous parcel 
under his arm—a parcel containing a few of the barest 
necessities ; and before the shops of the village could be 
sbut, he. went out to supplement them on the Baron’s— 
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The exquisite road that leads to Cortina. 


someone else will get him. It is a great chance.” 

‘“‘ Eh bien /’’ exclaimed her brother. ‘‘ Consider 
yourself engaged. I am Captain the Baron Paul von 
Waldern, and my sister is the Duchesse de Roche- 
verte. But the Duc will not be with us. He is— 
travelling. There will be only our two selves, and 
one guest—a light weight for an automobile. What 
is your name, and what is the make of your car, if 
you please ?’’ 

Larry styled himself Richard Laurence (he had a 
Richard sandwiched in among other names), showed his 
papers, discovered that Baron Paul knew nothing of 
motoring, and parted from the brother and sister at last 
with the satisfactory knowledge that his future was 
assured—-for at least a week. 

His new employer was to let him know, during the 
evening, the hour for starting next morning, and some 


details of the tour. 
Meanwhile, he was 


to take a room 
(but not a_ costly 
room) in the hotel 
at Baron Paul von 
Waldern’s expense. 

‘The _ trouble- 


some part is,’’ the 
Duchess had _re- 
marked to her brother as they walked 
away, ‘that the man’s a gentleman, and may want to 
put on airs. But one mustn't look a gift-horse in the 


in German 


mouth—or a yift motor-car under the bonnet.”’ 

Larry thought it very probable that he would want to 
put on airs, but resolved not to yield to temptation, even 
when a pair of bewildering grey eyes should be upon 
him, On engaging to serve the Ransomes, he had 








or the Duchess’s—generosity. Coming out from the 
post-office, where he had telegraphed to Tom Petrie, 
he paused before an exhibition of picture postcards. 
On one, the name ‘‘ Schloss Waldberg’’ caught his 
eye. It was printed under a coloured photograph of a 
picturesque medizval castle, perched upon a pine-clad 
eminence, with Dolomitic mountains in the near back- 
ground. 

**Ah, the Baron’s chateau is a show place,’’ he 
said to himself, and, buying the postcard, he questioned 
the rosy Fraulein who sold it. 

Yes, Schloss Waldberg was in the neighbour- 
hood: about twelve miles from Toblach. Excur- 
sionists went to look at it sometimes, but strangers 
were not allowed inside the castle. They could 
do no more than take photographs from a dis- 
tance— across the river. The owner— Baron Paul 
von Waldern—let the place sometimes, 
when he could; but people said _ the 
house was not in good repair. It was better 
outside than in, for the family were poor 
and could not keep things as they should 
be kept. Yes, the little Fraulein believed 
the young Baron was living there him- 
self now, with only one or two servants 
to look after him, so she had heard. It 
was certain he had left the army, and 
lately. There was gossip—talk of card 
debts, and so on; but who could tell 
what was the truth about persons of the 
aristocracy whom one didn’t know? She 
had seen the Baron’ Paul, but not for 
several years—not since his father died. 
Now there was no one left in the family 
except the young man and his twin sister, 
who had been at school in France and 
married a titled Frenchmau, a Duke, whose 
name was of the sort you could not re- 
member or pronounce if you did remem- 
ber. But it was said that this Duke, 
who had been rich when he _ married, 
had lost nearly everything now, and travelled for 
some commercial firm. Yet that, too, was gossip, 
and Mutterchen would not approve if she heard her 
daughter repeating it. 

With this information concerning his new employerz 
Larry went back to the hotel and ate a solitary dinner, 
trying to fit the pieces of a puzzle together. 

If, as the Duchesse de Rocheverte said, it was unwise 
to look a gift motor-car under the bonnet, it would be 
ungrateful to pry into the secrets of employers who had, 
so to speak, fallen upon him like manna in the desert. 
Larry had no wish to pry: but he was human: he had 
looked into a girl’s eyes: and he could not help wanting 
to know how those eyes and their owner were concerned 
in von Waldern and Rocheverte affairs. 

That they were concerned, and intimately concerned, 
was evident. The ‘‘she’’ of whom the Duchess and 
her brother had_so earnestly talked together could be 
(Continued on page 1091.) 
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CLEMENCEAU’S SURPRISE VISITOR: THE NAPOLEON OF THE VINEYARD. 
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MARCELIN ALBERT: THE NAPOLEON OF THE SOUTH OUTSIDE THE OFFICES OF THE WINE-GROWERS' AGITATION COMMITTEE. 


On June 23 Marcelin Albert, the fugitive leader of the wine-growers’ agitation, suddenly appeared at the Ministry of the Interior in Paris, and asked to see M. Clemenceau. The Prime Minister 
was amazed to find that the man for whom his officials were seeking 600 miles away was actually at his door. He had him admitted at once, and rebuked him for his part in the agitation. Albert 
was reported to have quitted the Ministry with the intention of returning to Argelliers and giving himself up to justice. Albert is a simple, black-bearded, brown-skinned peasant proprietor. 


He is 
fifty-six, but his lithe frame, all bone and sinew. is tremendously active, and his energy is like that of a man who has not pissed his fourth decade. He has the strong accent of the Southern 
Cevennes. Albert was educated at the Lycée of Carcassonne. 


At school he devoured the speeches of Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, from whom he is continually quoting. 
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1. THE MONTAGUE STREET FRONT AS IT WILL APPEAR FROM RUSSELL SQUARE. 
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TO MONTAGUE STREET, MONTAGUE PLACE, AND BLOOMSBURY STREZT. 


NEW HOUSE ROOM FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM: A GREAT SCHEME. 


FROM DESIGNS BY THE ARCHITECT, MR. J. J. BURNET. 
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In order to make way for the vest extension of the Museum, the State has acquired the property of the Duke of Bedford in Montague Street, Montague Place, and Bloomsbury Street, so that 
the buildings, whee complete, will oceupy an island site, bounded on the west, north. and east by the rtrects slresdy named including part of Bedford and Russell Squares, and on the south 
by Great Rassell Street. The Duke of Bedford has presented « site for the rth 
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2. THE ENTIRE SCHEME COMPLETED: THE MUSEUM BUILDINGS AS THEY WILL BE. 
3 A BIRD/SEYE VIEW OF THE NEW BUILDINGS, AND THE PROPOSED APPROACH FROM TORRINGTON SQUARE. 


4 BLOCK PLAN OF THE COMPLETE SCHEME OF EXTENSION: THE NEW FRONTAGES 5& RELATION TO THE EXISTING BUILDING OF THE NEW BLOCK IN MONTAGUE PLACE, 
WITH THE HOUSES TO BE DEMOLISHED IN MONTAGUE AND BLOOMSBURY STREETS. 


h from Torrington Square. The arvhitect also intends to modify the existing southern fagade, 
in design No. 2 om this page. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM'S HUGE EXTENSION, INAUGURATED BY THE KING. 
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THE NEW NORTH FRONT OF THE MUSEUM AND THE PROPOSED APPROACH FROM TORRINGTON SQUARE. 

The British Museum has for a very long time suffered from lack of space, and a great extension scheme is now in progress. Thursday lest was fixed for the laying of the foundation stone of 

the new wing by his Majesty the King. For the present only the block facing Montague Place will be completed, but the entire scheme involves two other new frontages. one occupying the 

whole right hand side of Montagne Street, and the other the left hand side of Bloomsbury Street. The new front will be 400 feet long. The architect is Mr. J. J. Burnet, who has kindly 
permitted us to reproduce aome of his designs, and to make drawings from others, 
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THE FORTHCOMING GREAT FEAT OF roa IN MOTORING. 


“SPEED! ON THE KNEES OF THE LORD.’ [aeeiil a 
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SIXTY MILES AN HOUR FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS ON END: MR. 5S. F. EDGE PRACTISING TAKING ONE OF THE TURNS 
OF THE BROOKLANDS MOTOR TRACK. : 
Friday. June 26, hes been fixed for the beginning of Mer. S. F. Edge’s attempt to drive his six-cylinder car st speed of sixty miles an hour for twenty-four hous. If he succeeds he will have 
surpassed the performance of any express engine: for no locomotive is driven st sixty miles an hour for s very long period. The record average of speed, fifty-five and « half miles an hour, is 
held by the Great Western Company's trains between London and Plymouth. Mr. Edge hopes to reduce his stoppages to two, and these will be made only to replenish his supply of petrol 
a aaaenien fruit, and an ceessionsl egg-and-milk will be his only food. At night the track will be lit with great Wells lights, and the car will carry five Bleriot lamps, 
Puotoonarn my Fovtsuam awp Banritiy. 
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no other than the girl who had just left them—the 
‘friend and visitor’? to whom the Baren had alluded 
afterwards. And though Larry would thankfully have 
accepted the engagement if it had offered no attrac- 
tions, the knowledge that the girl with the eyes would 
be of the .party did not leave him indifferent. He 
deduced that she had been enticed by the Duchess to 
Toblach, with the prospect of staying in a beautiful, old- 
world castle among the Dolomites. Then something 
untoward had happened. ‘* Paulchen’’ had met the 
ladies with bad news which only his sister must hear. 
There had been a murmur concerning “‘ men in posses- 
sion,’’ if Larry had not misunderstood. And if he had 
not, it was a very embarrassing position for the wou!d- 
be host of two such charming visitors. Larry, fallen 
temporarily upon evil days, could find it in his heart to 
be sorry for his employer; and yet he was not drawn 
towards handsome Baron Paul. There was a hard 
glitter in the great black eyes which a woman might 
not see, but which repelled a man’s sympathy—especi- 
ally if the man were a son of Britain. 

‘“No wonder the Duchess wished for a motor- 
car!’’ thought Larry, revolving probabilities. ‘‘ The 
brother’s affairs seem rather well known in this neigh- 
bourhood. It wouldn’t do to stop long here, even if it 
were convenient—and cheap. Well, I must look stolid if 
I hear them talk to the girl about ‘necessary repairs at 
Schloss Waldberg,’ and I mustn’t let myself in for over- 
hearing any more family secrets. It’s too uncomfortable. 
My knowledge of German will have to increase by 
leaps and bounds. I shall buy a phrase-book, and 
let them know I have a surprising gift for picking up 
languages.”” 

As he meditated, there came a message for the 
chauffeur. The Baron Paul von Waldern wished to see 
him in No. 4A, the Duchesse de Rocheverte’s private 
sitting-room. 

Larry rose, and obeyed the summons, surprised as 
he stood at the door to find that his heart was beating 
rather faster than usual. 

lt was a very small sitting-room that he was bidden 
to enter, and the trio he had seen grouped together on 
the steps were again grouped closely together, facing 
him as he went in. He felt suddenly as if he were an 
actor on a diminutive stage, without any footlights, and 
the audience almost upon him. 

He had wondered as he stood at the door if the girl 
would be there; and she was—sitting on a sofa, with 
her hand clasped in the Duchess’s left hand, the 
Duchess’s right arm round her waist. On her other 
side, Baron Paul had drawn up his chair, and between 
the brother and sister she was fenced in. It seemed 
as if the von Waldern family had taken possession 
of her, and did not 
mean to let her go. 

She was prettier 
than ever. She had 
probably been in the 
act of going away 
to change for dinner 
when Larry had first 
seen her, for the 
grey travelling dress 
she wore then had 
been replaced by a 
white muslin, with a 
soft lace-edged fichu, 
which was crossed, 
Puritan fashion, over 
her bosom and tied 
behind the slim 
waist. 

** This is my Eng- 
lish chauffeur,’’ an- 
nounced the Baron 
in French. 

It was not an in- 
troduction. Rather 
was it an indication 
of a chattel — a 
chattel in which an 
Austrian nobleman 
might feel a kind 
of pleasant pride. 
Larry was not sure, 
if this preface were 
a specimen of what 
he had to expect, 
that he would not 
be tempted beyond 
his strength to the 
‘‘ putting on’’ of 
those ‘‘ airs’’ which 
the Duchess had 
prophesied The 
chattel grew faintly 
red in the face as 
the girl looked up. 

But annoyance , 
changed to another 
emotion under her 








’ Mona, 


smile — a bright, understanding, and even sympathis- 
ing smile. 

‘*How do you do?”’ she asked in English. ‘ But 
are you vea//y English ?”’ 

‘I’m Irish,’’ said Larry. 

‘*] thought so,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m partly Irish, so 
I can generally tell a fellow-countryman.”’ 

When she had said this, and smiled again, she 
leaned back, as if to show that she had finished ; 
but she had said enough to do exactly what she 





A group at the twp of the steps. 


intended to do: prove to the chauffeur, and prove 
to his employer, that she could recognise a gentle- 
man when she saw one; also that, whatever his posi- 
tion at the moment, in her eyes a gentleman was always 
a gentleman, and should be treated as such. : 

Larry looked at her with respectful gratitude, this 
girl whose name he did not even know; but mentally he 
was kissing her hand. 

She had given Baron Paul a little lesson; and he 
knew it, for his manner changed visibly, as if in 
indication that he was glad to please her. ‘‘ Ah, a 
countryman of yours, Mees Lee!’’ he echoed with 
a gracious nod for the chauffeur. ‘‘ Well, Laurence, 
I sent for you to say that the Duchess and Mees 
Lee wish to go into Bavaria and see the castles of 
the Mad King. Their will’’—and he glanced at 
the girl—‘‘is my law. We will start to- morrow 
morning at ten.’’ 

‘* Bavaria is cheaper than Austria,’’ Larry reflected ; 
but aloud he murmured acquiescence with the Baron’s 
will, and thus murmuring, wondered why he felt almost 
irresistibly impelled to punch the Baron’s head. In his 
own, the idea was growing that the Austrians, brother 
and sister, were bent upon giving Miss Lee an impres- 
sion that the motor-car trip had been premeditated. 
He was almost sure ‘‘ Paulchen’’ had made the girl 
believe that chauffeur and car belonged to him—body, 
soul, chassis, and all. Why he should personally object 
to have this impression conveyed he was not quite sure; 
but he was very sure that he did object, and strenu- 
ously, too. 

‘‘The fellow wants her to think him no end of a 
swell, and rich enough to keep no end of motors eating 
their heads off in his garage until it occurs to him to 
bring one out and use it—to please a lady,’’ Larry 
thought venomously. : 

A great friend of his, Jack Paget, had lately been 
having some queer experiences as a chauffeur. Larry 
had heard of them in letters, and laughed at them ; but 
for the moment he saw nothing to laugh at in his own 





CHAPTER III. 

DOUBLE WORK FOR THE POLICE. 
Herr Werner was in his room, which commanded the 
ugly new lift, and the noble old stairway, once trodden 
by princely owners. Over the frescoed ceiling of the 
hall a network of golden lights quivered in reflected 
glory from the Grand Canal outside. The window, 
looking upon the courtyard where the fountain splashed 
in a basin of marble, was framed with a purple fringe 
of wisteria. Venice was in her most brilliant spring 
beauty, and the Hotel Bella Italia was crammed : 
yet Herr Werner was in a bad temper. He hated 
to be thwarted, hated to be ‘‘ got the better of’’; 
and he had been thwarted and got the better of by a 
youngster whom he 
apostrophised as a 
‘* cheating, _ lying, 
rascally thief of a 
chauffeur.’’ 

Two days had 
passed since the 
Wretch had de- 
camped in his car, 
without paying his 
debts ; and though 
Herr Werner had 
thrown a little good 
money after bad in 
revengeful attempts 
to track the villain 
down, he had thus 
far been unsuccess- 
ful in tracing him 
beyond the frontier. 
If he chose to go to 
further expense, he 
might triumph event- 
ually, but it was 
a grave question 
whether it would be 
worth while ; and he 
was hesitating over 
the writing of a 
letter which. would 
commit him to a 
course of action, 
when his son and 
assistant manager 
appeared at the door. 

‘** Father, here 
are Major and Mrs. 
Ransome, and Mr. 
Ransome, who wish 





to speak with you,’’ announced the young man, who looked 
like a new and abridged edition of his parent. ‘‘ They talk 
only English.’’ 

Herr Werner started, and looked up frowning. He was 
sick of the name of Ransome, which had made him so 


much trouble, and lost him so much hard cash. But the 
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glare softened into milder glistening at the sight of 
the three persons ushered by his son te the open 
door. His practised eye, rarely mistaken, told him 
that these were no impostors upon whom might be 
visited the sins of an escaped conspirator. They were 
rich, they were respectable, they were even aristocratic, 
this bunch of Ransomes; and the background was 
filled in with an even more obviously respectable valet 
and femme-de-chambre. 

Herr Werner rose and bowed. His thoughts moved 
quickly. After all, then, there was a Sami//e Ransome. 
Possibly the chauffeur had not been the owner of the 
automobile which he—Herr Werner—had threatened to 
sell in payment of the growing debt. He would svon 
know all; but if these Ransomes were those Ransomes, 
perhaps they had better zv¢ know all. He would be 
politic. He would decide what to say, and what not 
to say. 

‘*The name of Ransome has been on my books for 
the last some weeks,’’ he began in laboured English. 
“Is it that ——’’ 

‘* We expected to afrive_about three weeks ago,’’ cut 
in the tall, thin, sallow gentleman with a hook nose, and 
the air of one accustomed to command. This air the 
landlord knew to be characteristic of the English, the 
best class of English—those who were lords—those who 
were soldiers. Indeed, the adventurer chauffeur had 
had something of it; but what the experienced hotel- 
keeper respected in the successful irritated him in 
the unsuccessful. ‘‘ Our rooms were engaged at this 
hotel,’’ continued Major Ransome, but Herr Werner 
threw up his hands in deprecation. 

‘*Alas, Sir, it is a pity. I had given you up, and 
those rooms—our best and most beautiful rooms—are 
let to others since two days ago, after being kept vacant 
for you these many weeks. It is quite a history ; there 
have been misunderstandings, and I cannot blame 
myself P 

‘*It doesn’t matter,’’ broke in the Englishman, 
‘We have not come here now to make a long stay, 
though we shall be compelled to stop the night, in any 
case, at your hotel, or somewhere else. Have you any- 
thing you can give us?”’ 

‘| must arrange something, Sir.”’ 

‘Very good. Your manager can let our servants 
Meanwhile, I should like a 


know where the rooms are. 
little private conversation with you.’ 

Young Werner swept the valet and the femme-de- 
chambre out of the background, and took himself away. 
All three members of the ‘‘ famz//e Ransome ’’ filed into 
the landlord’s room, and the door was shut behind them. 














**When we first made 
up our minds to come to 
Venice, it was arranged 
that my _ wife’s  step- 
daughter should meet us 
here, with her maid,’’ 
Major Ransome _ ex- 
plained, somewhat 
sharply, as if he grudged 
the time for explana- 
tions. ‘*She was to 
come from Paris, where 
she had been at school 
since childhood. At 
Brindisi we received a 
telegram from this 
school, saying that Miss 
Eversleigh had disap- 
peared. Instead of com- 
ing on here, we naturally 
took the -first train for 
Paris, and since then 
have been so harassed, 
and in such a state of 
anxiety, that we have 
been able to give no 
thought to less import- 
ant matters. Vaguely 
I understood that my 
wife had wired here. 
She had the impression 
(the misunderstanding 
arose out of a hurried 
conversation never 
finished) that / had 
done so. Now, your 
manager tells me you 
have not kept ou 
rooms. Beyond that 
I have heard nothing, 
as I asked to see 
you in person, immedi- 
ately. You have only 
to make out our bill 
for anything owing, of 
course, to be paid; how- 
ever, that’s a detail.’’ 

fo the mind of Herr Werner it was far from 
being an insignificant one; but his bow was a polite 
acquiescence. 

‘‘The great question—the question that has finally 
brought us to Venice, in spite of all, in the hope of 
having it satisfactorily answered, is this: Has Miss 
Eversleigh arrived here ?’’ 

‘*] fear we have not that name in the hotel books,’ 


’ 


The young man addressed Larry. 


Mrs. Ransome—a hard-faced woman of forty-five, with 
eagerly cherished remains of beauty—sat down in 
the chair which was offered her. Major Ransome 
and his son—a youth whose chin was his one retiring 
feature—preferred to stand. 





said Herr Werner. 
be in Venice.’’ 
**We have been obliged reluctantly to call in the aid 
of the French police,’’ went on Major Ransome. ‘‘ They 
have communicated with the police of other countries, 


‘* Yet—it is possible the lady may 








He bought a picture postcard. 


and a young lady, accompanied by a maid more or less 
answering the description of the person engaged for 
Miss Eversleigh, has just been traced to Vienna, and 
from there to this neighbourhood. We were still in 
France, having followed up several false scents; but, 
thinking it possible that Miss Eversleigh had come to 
Venice as the rendezvous originally arranged, we 
hoped that at last we were on the right track. Ac- 
cordingly, we have hurried here to see for ourselves. 
My wife has a picture of Miss Eversleigh to show you. 
When you have looked at it you will be able to tell 
me whether she is, or has Leen, in this hotel.’’ 

From a jewelled gold bag, which hung from her 
arm by a chain, Mrs. Ransome produced a 
leather case, which resembled a pocket - book. This 
framed a coloured photograph of a very young and 
pretty girl, so young and so pretty that even Herr 
Werner would scarcely have forgotten 
her had she ever passed the open door 
of his watch-tower. 

‘*The young lady is not here—has 
not been here,’’ he answered decidedly : 
‘but, as | said, she may be in Venice. 
Let me call my son. He goes about 
more than I do. He often visits the 
sons of other hotel proprietors.’’ 

“‘ Certainly, call him,’’ replied Major 
Ransome ; ‘‘ also my chauffeur, who is, 
I suppose, still here, waiting for our 
arrival.”’ 

Herr Werner’s face, always red, 
became redder. To explain to a rich 
client who had just suggested payment 
of his account, without haggling, that 
he had been considered a myth, is an 
awkward thing to do, Major Ran- 
some’s Indian sallowness hinted at an 
irritable temper. Herr Werner deter- 
mined to account for the chauffeur’s 
absence without mentioning that there 
had been a threat to sell the motor-car. 

‘*T regret to tell you, Sir, that your 
confidence in your chauffeur is mis- 
placed,”’ the landlord began. ‘ He 
has been gone for some days. He 
took your automobile with him; and 
though I have done my best, I have 
not yet been able to find out where 
he has taken it.’’ 

Major Ransome’s eyes blazed. 
the fellow has stolen my car?”’ 

** He has done so, Sir,’’ answered the German, pleased 
to revenge himself upon the impudent young fellow 
who had spoiled his rest and d.maged his digestion. 


russia- 


‘* You mean to say 
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“‘T’ll have the car back and the thief in prison before 
I’m many days older, if it costs me more than the price 
of the motor!’’ flashed out the Anglo-Indian. 

“Oh dear, we seem fated to keep the police busy! ”’ 
sighed Mrs. Ransome, unnerved by a new shock after 
her long journey. 

“It’s athing that doesn’t happen to most people to 
have a relative and an automobile both kidnapped within 
a month of each other,’’ murmured young Mr. Ransome, 
with a kind of chastened pride. 

‘*I must have a description of the fellow,’’ said the 
sallow soldier, whipping out his note-book. ‘‘ Height— 
colouring—age-—— "’ 

‘I can do better than that for you, Sir,’’ replied the 
landlord. ‘‘ My son has a snapshot of the chauffeur in 
the car, taken the day after their arrival.’’ 

‘* Pray call your son,’’ said Major Ransome. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE WATCHER. 
The Baron and his sister were in no hurry to arrive in 
Bavaria. There was the Brenner to be crossed, Inns- 
bruck to see; and Mad King Ludwig’s castles would not 
give occupation for more than a few days. The motor- 
car was engaged for a week, or a fortnight ; but if a 
week should prove sufficient, all the better for the pocket 
of the Duchess. 

‘* If It can be settled in a week,’’ the twin sister mur- 
mured to the twin brother, as the two inspected the 
automobile before starting from 
Toblach—*‘ if It can be settled 
in a week, there ’ll be no more 
need of the motor. We can 
stop somewhere and be happy 
quietly.”’ 

She spoke in German, and 
the chauffeur was not supposed | 
to understand; but conscience 
bade him at that moment drop 
at his employer's feet the phrase- 
book, which he had not forgot- 
ten to buy. ‘* English into Ger- 
man,”’ the words, black on red, 
stared up to their faces, and 


silenced them. Larry knew that 





he had 
dried the 
fountain of 
informa- 
tion at its 
source; but though his curiosity was piqued, he did 
not mean to satisfy it by eavesdropping. 

‘* What is to be settled in a fortnight—or in a week, 
if possible ?’’ he asked himself at starting. But by the 
time Innsbruck was reached, he thought that he could 
have answered his own question. If ever a girl was 
‘‘rushed’’ by a young man in love, who was determined 
to make her fall in love, and had no time to waste by the 
way, that girl was Miss Lee—called ‘‘ Mona, darling,”’ 
by her friend Emmilie. 

The two had her between them on the back seat, 
although the ladies would have been more comfortable 
had Baron Paul taken one of the small folding chairs 
which could be let down in the tonneau, or if he had 
sat in front beside the chauffeur. The Duchesse de 
Rocheverte talked little, but her brother talked a 
great deal. He paid Miss Lee compliments on her 
voice, her hair, her eyes, her complexion, such 
compliments as Englishmen do not pay; he asked 
her advice about the ‘“ repairs’’ on his famous 
chateau; he wanted to know what traits a man 


must have to please her, and swore to cultivate all 
those in which he might be lacking. 
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In an ugly man, or an old man, this would have been 
offensive ; but Paul was young and handsome. His 
eyes were burning suns when he looked at Miss Lee 
through her thick veil of chiffon. He was a soldier, and 
a brilliant sportsman, if his own stories and his sister’s 
stories were true. He could ride straight, he could 
shoot true; he could sing; he could act; he could 
dance; and—there was no doubt—he could make 
love. 

Conversation between the three in the tonneau was 
carried on in French, which Miss Lee spoke as well as 
she did English; and as no one seemed to think the 
chauffeur mattered, Larry was forced to overhear much, 
whether he liked or no. If the girl wished to enjoy the 
scenery, she was given little chance to appreciate it, 
for the Baron made constant calls upon her attention, 
which he would scarcely allow to wander from himsclf 
for a moment. If, however, the girl did cry out in 
sudden admiration of a view—an old castle on a stecp 
green hill or a medizval town lying in a valley—the car 
must be stopped for her to have a longer look or take a 
photograph. If she fell in love with a field of wild 
flowers, the motor must slow down just enough for Baron 
Paul to leap out bravely, at the 
risk of falling on his nose, to 
gather a bunch of forget-me-nots, 
or wild lilies-of-the-valley, or a 
spray of sweetbriar, and then IA 



























spring in again with dashing valour, after a fleet chase 
which displayed a slim, lithe figure to advantage. 

Perhaps it was natural to faulty human nature 
that the man out of the running should regard with 
jealous scorn the man in the running, when a _ par- 
ticularly charming girl was the prize. Certainly 
Larry did despise Baron Paul von Waldern, and 
search for some mean incentive in everything he did 
or said. 

‘‘Cad!  Bounder! Soapy sentimentalist! Silly 
idiot !’’ were only a few of the epithets with which 
the hired chauffeur had mentally apostrophised his 
good-looking employer between morning and evening 
of the first day out. 

He did not believe one of the romantic tales which 
the Baron had told about himself or his castle or his 
ancestors; and so extreme was his disgust for the 
Austrian nobleman that his hand on the steering-wheel 
tingled to do the fellow a mischief. 

They did not push on to Innsbruck in a day, as they 
could easily have done, in one splendid run of a hundred 
miles over the Brenner ‘Pass, but stopped for the night at 
Brennerbad. There was no need to hurry on, since Miss 
Lee loved beautiful country, said Baron Paul. He had 
motored over the Brenner before, driving himself, and he 
knew every inch of the way. There were chateaux and 
ancient churches and gateways he would like to show 
Miss Lee, legends of the road he would like to tell her. 


“Here are Major, Mrs., and Mr. Ransome.” 


No doubt Miss Lee believed him: why should she not ? 
But Larry O’ Hagan was sceptical. 

‘* He wants the runs to be short so that he can have 
a chance to walk about with the girl, and get her to 
himself,’"” was the thought in the chauffeur’s mind. 
‘* Besides, the less distance he has to cover before 
‘things are settled,’ the cheaper it will be for him, 
as then he can make some excuse to stop the 
tour, and save his sister her fifty francs a day for 
the car.” 

The thing to be settled was, of course, an en- 
gagement with Miss Lee; Larry saw that clearly 
now. But as to the motive, he was not quite so 
clear. 

She was pretty—beautiful, Larry had begun to 
think—and even more fascinating than pretty; but 
Baron Paul von Waldern was not the man to propose to 
a girl whose face and charming ways made up her 
fortune. Still, Mona Lee had neither the air nor the 
appearance of a great heiress. She had a modest, 
simple manner, a little shy, like a child brought up in a 
strict, old-fashioned household. Such dresses of hers 
as Larry had seen were of the plainest, though they 
suited her well; and she had brought 
no maid, nor seemed to want one. 

‘* How glorious it is to have a holi- 
day!’’ he heard: her exclaim; and from 
that he judged that she had escaped 






joyously from some distasteful drudgery. If it had not 
been for Paul’s oppressive attentions and Emmilie’s 
approval of them, Larry might have taken Miss Lee 
for a well-born young governess resting from her work 
and hating the thought of going back to it. 

The question, what she was, did not, however, 
occupy the chauffeur's mind as much as the question, 
what did she think of the Baron and his rapid love- 
making. They stopped at Brennerbad; they went on to 
Innsbruck ; and still Larry could not make out the girl's 
frame of mind. 

She was very happy the first day; that was patent. 
She loved the freedom from some mysterious restraint 
which had made her suffer; she loved the motoring, the 
glorious mountain country, and the draughts of fresh air 
she drew in at every breath. She exclaimed over the 
beauty of the world and her joy init. She was grateful 
to Emmilie for giving her ‘‘such a holiday.’’ She 
laughed at the Baron’s rather heavy jokes, and even 
more at his compliments, but kindly and gleefully. 

Next day, she did not laugh quite so often; she 
was more thoughtful, though the magnificent run to 
Innsbruck (‘‘Like a long toboggan-slide,’’ she said) 
was inspiriting. Was Paul making his impression ? 
What did that silence mean? Was she already 
beginning to fallin love? Larry noticed a faint wist- 
fulness in her look as Paul helped her down from 
the car at Innsbruck, and was conscious of a wish to 
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do something for 
her—what, he did 
know; but 
something. 

rhey stayed at 
Innsbruck for 
three days, at a 
quiet, old - fash- 
ioned hotel, whose 
painted pictorial 
facade was hardly 
known to tourists. 
The first of these 
days given 
up to seeing the 
town, and _ the 
chauffeur, having 
instructions, 
that he 

well see 


not 


was 


no 
thought 
might as 
jt too, keeping out 

of the way of his 
employers. But it is 
difficult for one sightseer 

to keep out of the way 
of other sightseers in Inns- 
bruck. He met the trio in 
the fine Maria Theresen Strasse, with its back- 
ground of towering white mountains, and, later, in 
the old Hof Kirche, among the goodly company of 
bronze kings and queens of old, great Maximilian’s 
ancestors. 

Larry kept himself unobtrusively out of the way, 
yet Baron Paul — not daring to be openly rude to so 
cheap, so heaven-sent a chauffeur — stared as if a 
servant had no right to tourist privileges Perhaps 
Mona Lee saw the stare, and disapproved of it, for 
she came out of her way to join Larry for a moment, 
leaving the brother and sister to gaze sulkily at the 
marble das-reliefs on Maximilian’s tomb. 

“‘Aren’t the big bronze gentlemen and ladies de- 
lightful creatures?”’ she asked. ‘‘I like the 
swaggering, bumptious ones. And the women’s bronze 
embroideries and quaint gloves and head-dresses make 
up for their dull faces. But Theodoric and Arthur 
are splendid! I should love to know Theodoric, 
and be kind to him, and cheer him up, he seems 
so sad —as if he’d had bad luck which he hadn't 
deserved.”’ 

‘I’ve just been sympathising with him,’’ answered 
Larry smiling. ‘If a cat may look 
at a king, I suppose a chauffeur 
may sympathise with one.’’ 

**But you ’re not an ordina:y 
chauffeur,’’ said the girl quickly. 
‘We're fellow countryman and 
woman, so # take an interest. Do 
you sympathise with Theodoric be- 
cause you, too, have had bad luck— 
which you didn’t deserve ?”’ 

“Perhaps I did deserve it,’’ 
said Larry. 

“*I don’t believe you did,’’ the 
girl assured him. ‘I wish— 

But wihrat she wished Larry would 
know, because Emmilie and 
Paul, highly disapproving such a 
made haste to cut it 
** Mona darling ”’ was called 
to look at something else, and 
Laurence the chauffeur was ignored. 

Larry had given Tom Petrie 
‘* Poste Restante, Innsbruck,’’ as 
an address for answering the tele- 
gram sent from Toblach; and an 


(Gossensass. 


even 


never 


téte-a-téte, 


short. 


answer came, but there 


was no news in it The 
junior partner in the 
Majestic Motor Car 
Agency, Limited, could 


not say where the Ran- 

somes were hiding them- 
gf selves, nor could their 
7 friend who had recom- 
mended them to the com- 
pany. But, ‘‘It will be 
all right sooner or later,”’ 
was Petrie’s unfaltering 
opinion. 

Meanwhile, there was 
nothing to do except to 
go on with the Baron’s 
party, no matter how dis- 
agreeable the Baron’s 
manner might be. 

On the second and 
third days the car was 
wanted to take the three 
friends on short excur- 
sions in the neighbour- 
hood. There was a 
famous old Schloss or 
two to see, and various 
places of historical interest 
which Paul always con- 
trived to connect in some 
way with a brave story of 
his own ancestry. Accord- 
ing to him, the von Wal- 
derns had done more for their 

country’s glory in the past than any 

other noble family of Austria still 
existing. Ever since the tenth cen- 
tury there had been knightly, chival.- 
rous von Walderns going about serving 

Emperors or Kings, and making bold, 

successful love to beautiful ladies. 

‘*No one can love like a von Waldern,”’ 
was an ancient saying at Court, ac- 
cording to the last scion of the name. 

And Mona Lee listened and smiled; 
but whenever it chanced that Larry saw 
one of these smiles, it seemed to him that 
they became less and less spontaneous. 
Towards evening of the third day, having 
returned from a short run, Larry had left his 
passengers at their hotel, and was driving the 
Daimler into her garage, when a man stepped forward, 
addressing him in German— 

‘** 1 would like to speak to you,’’ he said. 

Larry stopped the car in her usual place in the 
garage and got out. 

‘** Speak to me ?”’ he echoed. The man was a meanly 
built, fox-faced person whom he had never seen before. 
‘Are you sure you’re not mistaking me for someone 
else ?”” 

The stranger smiled. ‘If you want to be mistaken 
for someone else you ought to get your wheel-caps 
replaced with others. Look here,” and he took from 
a greasy pocket-book a slip cut out from a newspaper. 
“It’s just a lucky chance that some _ wmotor- 
expert besides myself hasn’t got hold of this before 
now. Oh, you can take it in your hand if you 
like—and tear it up if you like. That won’t ¢o 












you any good. I have the address by heart, and 
can answer the advertisement if I choose. Probably 
I will choose; unless it’s made worth my while not 
to do so.” ¢ 
Larry read the clipping which, if labelled correctly by 
its owner, had appeared that morning in an Innsbruck 
paper. It contained a description of himself and the 
Daimler, and offered a reward of four hundred gulden | 
to anyone sending information of its whereabouts to Herr 
W. Werner, Hotel Bella Italia, Venice. 
*‘I thought I had seen such a car come out of ‘ 
this garage,’ explained the man, ‘‘and I asked 
a few questions—nothing to frighten you. I’ve been 
waiting for you to get back. They thought you'd 
be in early.’’ 
Larry kept a calm face; but he had known more 
comfortable moments. ‘‘ Revengeful old brute!’’ he 
was saying to himself, as the picture of the Venetian 
landlord rose in all its bulk before him. ‘‘ Now if only 
the advertisement had been put in by the Ransomeg | 
should have known what to do.”’ 
This was the idea that first flashed through his mind; 
but a second later he was asking himself frankly whether, 
even in that case, his way would be quite clear. Of 
course, the Ransomes had a right to the car, and to him. 
If he knew where to find them, it would be his duty 
to do so on the instant. But—the eyes of Mona Lee 
seemed to look at him with that new wistful, anxious 
look that had come into them since the first day of the 
journey. Could he break away from the Baron and the 
Duchess, leaving the girl to them, never seeing her 
again, never knowing how her story ended? He could 
temporise ; he could write to the Ransomes, and ask 
where to meet them; he could make an appointment 
and invent an excuse for delay; he could do almost 
anything rather than turn his back on Mona Lee, 
letting her go out of his life for ever. 
But, luckily—yes, luckily !—the name of Werner and 
not Ransome was at the end of that dangerous little 
paragraph. He owed no duty to Herr Werner. And 
he did not—thank goodness !—know where tw find the 
Ransomes, Spider Werner should not reach out a hairy 
tentacle and claw back the escaped fly, if Larry O’ Hagan 
could help it. 
‘‘I’m going to telegraph to Venice,’’ went on the 
mean-faced stranger, ‘‘ unless——”’ 
‘** Unless ?”’ 
** You pay me eight hundred gulden.”’ 
** After which,’ said Larry quietly, “‘ you would send 
your telegram just the same, and so 
stand to win twelve hundred. Quite 
a pretty liitle plan.’’ 
“TI would give you my 
word of honour not to 
do that,’’ replied 
the man. 
“Thank you,”’ 
said Larry, 
He even 
smiled, 
if he 
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The car must be stopped for her to take 
a photograph. 
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had a pretty little plan; but for the moment his 
mind was a blank. ‘*] must think it over,’’ he 
went on. 

** For how long ?”’ 

‘* A few minutes.”’ 

** Very well, I'll wait.” 

Larry began to flick the dust off the car with a large 
rag, and whistle. It was the air of ‘‘ The Girl He 
Left Behind Him”’ which sprang to his lips. No, he 
couldn’t—he wouldn't leave the girl! But what to do? 
He had no money with which to bribe this wretch, even 
if he could stoop to bribery—even if he would gain 
anything by so stooping 

As he flicked the car and whistled, he saw, to his 
surprise, the Baron, the Duchess, and Mona Lee all 
walking quickly towards the garage. The two ladies 
had on the thick veils which they wore when motoring, 
and would have been impossible to recognise had he 
not known their figures, their dresses, and their escort. 
He was glad, because of Fox-face, that they were thus 
disguised. 

‘*Do you understand French ?’’ he hastily asked in 
that language. 

The man stared, for answer. His 
puzzled eyes told that he had not even 
caught the question. 

‘*What do you say?”’ he inquired, 
curiously. But Larry had no time to 
reply. The two ladies and Baron Paul 
had come into the garage. Their man- 
ner, it seemed to Larry, was strange. 
Mona and the Duchess, standing at a 
distance, leaned against one another. 
Mona fanned herself with her handker- 
chief, without lifting her thick veil. 
The two talked together in low voices, 
their bosoms rising and falling tumult- 
uously. Evidently they had made 
great haste. 

Larry’s heart was beating. Had 
they, too, seen the advertisement, and 
was he to be put to the 
question, perhaps dis- 
charged ? 

But the Baron’s first 
words reassured him, and 
never had the Austrian’s 
voice been so agreeable in 
his ears. 

‘* How soon could you 
have your car ready for 
a start?’’ Paul asked 
abruptly. 

‘*In ten minutes,’’ said 
Larry. 

The mean-faced man 
listened with the expres- 
sion of a hungry fox, but 
could understand not a 
word. His eyes snapped, 
and Larry guessed that he 
had it in his mind to speak 
to the new-comer in Ger- 
man, therefore he 
must be before- 
hand with him. 

**Do not look 
at him now, but 
the person with 
me is a beggar,”’ 
said Larry to the 
Baron, ‘‘ and not 
of too good cha- 
racter. It is better 
not to know Ger- 
man if he speaks 
to you; then he 
will be quiet, and 
let you alone.”’ 

** Very guod,’’ 
returned Paul ab- 
sent - mindedly. 
‘I have other 
things to attend 
to, and can’t be worried. Something has happened 
which makes it better that we should go on to Bavaria 
at once, instead of stopping another night in Innsbruck, 
as we intended. I want to get away—not in ten minutes, 
but as soon as our packing can be done. My sister will 
go to the hotel to doit. I will stop here with Miss Lee. 
Luckily, we have not much luggage: the packing won't 
take long—half an hour at most—and the Duchess will 
come back here with everything in a carriage. You 
might go now and call her one.”’ 

‘*What! and leave that blackmailer fellow to 
find out that you know German!”’ thought Larry 
quickly. ‘‘I will send somebody,”’ he said aloud. 
‘*I had better use all my time getting the car 
ready.”’ 

He found a boy employed in the garage, and 
hurried him off with the promise of a few coppers. 
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Maria Theresen Strasse, Innsbruck. 


Meanwhile, he was wondering how to get out of the 
trap into which he had fallen. 

‘* Something had happened.’’ Those were the 
Baron’s words; and, whatever it was, Miss Lee had 
been greatly disturbed by it. She was agitated: her 
friend Emmilie was soothing her with pattings and 
purrings in a quiet corner of the garage. And it must 
have been something rather serious, Larry told himself, 
as it not only necessitated a sudden start, at a strange 
and inconvenient hour, but prevented Miss Lee from 
going back to the hotel to do her own packing. Indeed, 
it was almost like a flight, and nothing could have suited 
Larry’s private interests better, had he seen his way to 
escape from Fox-face without an impossible sort of 
scene which would disgust Mona. 

‘Tf only they ’d all go, I’d think out some plan to 
get rid of the blackmailing beast,’’ the young man 
thought, dubiously. But they did not mean to go, and 
when the time came for the car’s departure, the Watcher 
would not stand by quietly and let his prey escape. He 
would dart off and send telegrams; but worse than 
that—since telegrams are a long time on the way—he 
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would shout for the 


ad police, and car and 
chauffeur might be 
detained. 


Fox - face was 
taking in the scene 
with his sharp eyes, 
since his ears were 
not attuned to 
French, and_ his 
glances darted from 
Larry to the Baron, 
from the Baron to 
the two veiled ladies. But he said nothing; he still 
waited, on the chance of obtaining very easily the sum 
of eight hundred guiden; and he had the concentration 
of a cat that watches a mouse, always ready, though 
biding its time to spring 

Soon the Zinsfdnner came for the Duchess, and 
she went away in it, after a last pat on the shoulder 
of Mona Lee. Paul joined the girl, and talked 


to her earnestly in a low voice. She listened, 
her head bowed, and her hands nervously clasping 
and unclasping each other. But suddenly she 


broke away from her companion, and came to the 
Daimler, where Larry was busily disposing of a store 
of petrol. 

‘‘I’ve been walking and standing so long,’’ she 
explained, ‘‘that I find I’m very tired. May I sit in 
the car tili it’s time to go?”’ 
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It seemed to Larry that her voice trembled a little. 
He opened the door of the tonneau, and when the girl 
had got in, would have closed it again if Baron Paul had 
not snatched it from his hand. ‘I will keep you com- 
pany, Miss Lee,’’ he said. 

Mona did not answer, but —or Larry imagined 
it — a slight movement of her shoulders showed 
annoyance. 

‘‘Have you made up your mind yet?’’ gently 
inquired the Watcher, as Larry moved away from the 
car. ‘‘I am not prepared to wait much longer.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE PACKING OF A SUIT-CASE. 


‘* Yes, I’ve made up my mind,’’ answered Larry. ‘‘ You 
needn’t send that telegram.”’ 

‘‘You’re going to give me the eight hundred 
gulden ?”’ 

‘“Come with me to my hotel. I keep my money 
there,’’ was Larry’s suggestive reply. Then he turned 
to the Baron, asking leave to go 
and put his things together for 
the journey. 

‘““You can have  five-and- 
twenty minutes,’’ Paul agreed 
with almost too much alacrity. 
‘The Duchess is certain not to 
be back sooner.’’ 

As he gave his employé leave 
of absence, Miss Lee pushed up 
her veil and looked straight at 
Larry O’Hagan. Being what he 
was—a hired chauffeur—he was 
not in her world; yet he was 
either dreaming, or .else_ the 
girl’s eyes were saying: ‘‘ Don’t 
go and leave me all alone with 
Baron Paul.’’ 

Perhaps he deceived himself; 
still; he could not abandon her. 
For a moment he thought of 
remaining in the garage till the 
Duchess arrived, no matter what 
might happen. But» Fex - face 
was growing impatient; and the 
best that Larry could do was to 
thank the Baron, and say he 
would return in half the time 
that had been granted. Also, 
he instructed a young man to 
busy himself in lubricating the 
motor, already shining with oil, 
and not to leave the car until 
lie should come back. A _ few 
words spoken aloud to this youth 
in French unostentatiously _ in- 
formed the Baron that attempts 
at private conversation in that 
language would be useless. And 
then Larry hurried off to the 

modest Meranethof just round the 

corner, where he had put up since 
arriving at Innsbruck. Fox-face kept pace 

with him, step by step, but neither spoke. 
The Austrian was perhaps deciding how to 
dispose of his money when he got it; the 

Irishman was deciding how to dispose of the 

Austrian: and by the time they had _ reached 
the door of the hotel each one had made a 
mental arrangement which gave him hope of satis- 
faction. 

“I’m going away as soon as we’ve - scttled 
matters,’’ announced Larry, ‘‘so before taking you to 
my room I'll ask for my bill, pay it, and tell them to 
send the change upstairs. When I yet the meney I 
shall be ready to deal with you.’’ 

Fox-face made no objection to this programme, 
though he listened intently to each word spoken-by his 
companion to the landlord in the dark little dureax, 
and tried to see the denomination of the bank-rote for 
which his victim demanded change, This by Larry's 
manceuvring he was not able to do; and he followed his 
guide uncomplainingly up the narrow stairs, no doubt 
telling himself that, as the waiter might come to the 
door at any moment, at least he was in no danger of 
personal violence. 

Larry’s room was at the end of a passage on the 
second floor of the dingy old house with its stone floors 
and thick wails. It was furnished in.the simplest way, 
but it was neat, and there was a view af distant 
mountains from the one small window. 

‘Sit down till the money comes, and I ’ll begin my 
packing,’’ said Larry cheerfully. 

Fox-face sat down, and Larry bustled about, collect- 
ing his things and putting them into the cheap suit-case 
he had bought at Toblach. There were not many, but 
the clothing, such as it was, hung in a wardrobe built 
into the wall, and ventilated by a miniature window as 
big as a man’s hand. Larry had to bend his head to go 
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in, and Fox-face heard him whistling there, in semi- 
darkness, until footsteps sounded in the corridor. Then 
he appeared again, and by the time the expected knock 
came at the door the bag was packed and ready to be 
closed. 

An elderly waiter had brought the receipted hotel bill 
and change on a tray. Larry took both, putting his 
broad shoulders between Fox-face and the servant, that 
the Watcher might not see the few scattered coins of 
silver and copper. He tipped the waiter, put the money 
in his pocket and closed the door. 

**Now,”” he said pleasantly, ‘‘ we ’ll square our 
account.”’ 

His hand was still in his hip pocket, and drawing it 
out with a sudden, quick movement, it was a revolver he 
produced, not a roll of bank notes. 

The Watcher sprang up, his jaw falling, his hand 
moving towards his hip. ‘ Keep still,”’ said Larry, ‘‘ and 
keep your mouth shut. I don’t want to hurt you, though 
a blackmailer like you deserves anything; but if you 
want to get out 
of this with a 
whole skin, do . 
exactly as I tell 
you to do, and 
nothing else. 
Now. step back 
into that ward- 
robe. I’m going 
to lock you in 
and) =leave you 
there to think of 
yoursins. In with 
you—I’ve no time 
to waste.’’ 
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backed before the 
revolver which 
covered the region 
of his heart. <As 

bent his head 

avoid the low 
door-frame, Larry 
gave him 
an unex- 
pected push 
and sent 
him sprawl- 
ing. Befor 
he could 
recover him- 
self or dare 
cry out, lest 
a bullet 
find him 
through the 
door, the 
key was 
turned and 
ithdrawn. 
[he next 
instant 
Larry’s un- 
loaded and perfectly harmless revolver was 
in its owner's pocket again, the packed suit- 
case was in his hand, and the door of the 
room was being locked on the outside. 

As Larry walked with long strides down 
the corridor, he heard the voice of the 
prisoner, but it sounded muffled and distant 
behind thick walls and solid old-fashioned 
doors. There were not too many servants in the house, 
and it would be some time before the cries, when heard, 
would be traced; and it would be ionger still before 
Fox-face was released, as Larry intended to keep the 
keys, and the landlord would not let his good locks be 
broken, when a smith might easily be summoned. 
Having settled the bill, Larry was free to walk out of 
the hotel with his luggage, which he did as quietly as 
if his packing had been conducted without incident. 
It was only when he reached the corner that he ventured 

to hurry, and then he made up for lost time, since 
every minute counted. 

The chances were that the Watcher would remain 
in undisturbed possession of his wardrobe until the 
chamber-maid was sent to change the bed-linen, which 
would be in an hour at latest, for it was the beginning 
of the ‘‘ high season,”’ and every room was in request. 
At worst for himself, Fox-face was in no danger; but at 
worst for Larry, the man might be released prematurely ; 
and before that misfortune, the Daimler and her chauf- 
feur must be out of Innsbruck. 

‘*In for a penny, in for a pound,”’ was the air he 
whistled on his swift way back to the garage; but he 
whistled ruefully, and it seemed to him that the path of 
the motor-thief was more difficult than any fave he 
had yet encountered. 


Mona is safe with us, isn’t she ? 


the young man commanded to lubricate was lubricating. 
Nothing could have happened. And yet—either Larry’s 
nerves were sensitive, or there was a tingle of electricity 
in the air. 

Paul had been speaking English, an accomplishment 
which Larry had not known that he possessed; so after 
all the lubricating had been in vain; and Mona looked 
anxious. Was she merely eager to get off, or had Baron 
Paul been making her uncomfortable? Baron Paul’s 
chauffeur was impertinent enough to want to know. 

Hardly had he stowed away his luggage, when the 
Duchess arrived with that of the three passengers. 

“«Well?’’ asked Mona, in a strained voice. 

‘*« T think it zs well,’’ answered her friend. 

** You saw Aim again ?”’ 

‘“Yes; but at a distance. Standing in front of the 

Tirolerhof.”’ 
** How thankful I am 
we didn’t stop there!" 





























‘Ah, Paul and I are too wise protectors for that. 


* 


“‘I have been talking to her about that while you 


were gone,’’ Paul answered. ‘I have proposed a plan.” 


‘* Ah, it is sure to be a good one! You are so clever, 


my Paulchen. Have you consented to the plan, dearest 
Mona ee 


‘* I~I can’t consent,”’ faltered the girl. ‘‘ But don’t 


let us talk of it now. Let us get off as soon as we can. 
And, if we have to go miles out of our way, don’t let us 


He had been given twenty-five minutes, and he had pass the Tirolerhof.’”’ 
taken but fifteen. At the garage al! was as he had left 
it—so far as the eye could see. 
sat in the car. 


Paul was talking; Mona was listening ; 





“Or the Meranerhof,’’ echoed Larry, under his 


Mona and Baron Paul breath, as he fastened on the last piece of luggage, and 
sprang to start the car. 


It had been in his mind to wire Tom Petrie each time 
he changed his address, so that the Phantoms, if they 
materialised, need not be tortured by suspense as to the 
fate of the rescued Daimler. But even if he had had 
time to spare before leaving Innsbruck, he would not 
have kept to this plan. For the first time his own 
interests—or Mona Lee’s, which were beginning to mean 
to him more than his own—clashed with those of his un- 
known employers, and crushed them into insignificance. 
For the first time he did not want to know where the 
Ransomes were : he did not want the Ransomes to know 
where he was. 

Mona Lee was in trouble. She had had a shock, and 
for some reason she was desperately anxious to turn her 
back on Innsbruck. Even had a telegram from Major 
Ransome been handed to Larry O’ Hagan at the moment 
of starting, ordering him to bring the Daimler instantly 
to some place specified, he would have disobeyed the 
summons. ‘he car was the Ransomes’ car, and he had 
snatched it from too eager creditors for their sakes and 
not for his own. But now no call from them could have 
caused him to desert Mona Lee, who had even less right 
to the car than 
had the injured 
Herr Werner. 
When he drove 
out of the garage 
at Mestre, Larry 
had the consci- 
ence of a _ mis- 
judged angel. 
But, dashing away 
from the garage at 
Innsbruck, he had 
the conscience of 
a highwayman. 

Let the Ran- 
somes rage. 
Mona Lee needed 
him, and until she 
needed him no 
longer, he, and 
she, and the 
Daimler with its 
other passengers, 
would disappear 
into space. 
CHAPTER VI. 

NOTICE 10 GO. 
Already the day 
was fading into 
dusk when the 
Daimler — slipped 
stealthily out of 
Innsbruck, dodg- 
ing main streets 
and twisting 
through byeways 
to leap at last into 
the valley of the 
Inn. 

It was the mys- 
terious ‘‘some 
thing” that had 
happened, which 
necessitated this 
twilight flitting ; 
and it stirred 
Larry to some 
emotion deeper 
than curiosity 
that Mona Lee 
should be con- 
cerned in the mys- 
tery. The glory 
of the full moon, 


” 





At Maximilian’s Tomb. 


as it rose over the rocky height of the Marftinswand 
and silvered the blue dusk, thrilled him like the music 
of a church organ heard at night. His situation, with 
all its irritating and sordid difficulties, suddenly attained 
in his eyes the height of a romantic adventure. He 
regretted nothing in the past, dreaded nothing in the 
future. Of course it was impossible that he and this 
girl with the wonderful eyes should ever be anything 
to each other, or that she would think of the Baron’s 
hired chauffeur in any personal way; but he knew that 
he loved her, and because she was near him he was 
happy-—just for to-night. 

By this time Fox-face had no doubt been let out of 
prison, and had done all the mischief he could do 
But, Larry asked himself, what would it amount to? 
Before long, the car must pass over the frontier into 
Germany, and would be moving about from day to 
day among small towns whose inhabitants did not know 
one make of automobile from another, even if such an 
advertisement as had appeared in Innsbruck should 
find its way into their newspapers. In any case, Herr 
Werner had no rights over the Daimler; and now that 
the passengers in the car, as well as the chauffeur, had 
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apparently something to run away from, Larry might 
hope that he was for the moment as necessary to Baron 
Paul as Baron ! aul to him. 

Swiftly the Daimler ran through the flower-carpeted 
valley, where was no sound save the purr of her engine 
and the song of the river. Nobody spoke much in the 
car, and even the Baron was taciturn. Not once did 
Mona laugh happily, or exclaim in admiration, though 
the snow-capped mountains were like domes and pin- 
nacles of pearl floating in azure light, and the rippling 
water of the Inn was spangled with flashing, silver. 





A famous old Schloss. 


At the quaint little town of Telfs they had begun to 
mount; and having reached the top of the Col, high 
above the singing of the river and the sweet scents of 
new-cut grass and growing wild flowers, the car swooped 
suddenly down a road looped along the mountain side, a 
1oad of quick turns and descents so steep that here 
and there the car seemed to be sliding down a wall. 
ihe start had been made so late that, once well outside 
Innsbruck, they had met few vehicles, and since Telfs 
(where Larry had lit his lamps), none at all. He was 
coasting down slope after slope, tooting the horn per- 
functorily at each curve, when, rounding a sharp corner, 
he came upon a belated cart, loaded heavily with wood. 
A peasant, roused from a comfortable doze on his rug of 
‘acking, sat up and shouted, wildly gathering in his 
reins. The horse had been plodding stolidly along on 
the wrong side of the road, and as his master slept, the 
horn of the automobile had sounded its warning in vain. 
Larry, with quick presence of mind and unerring skill, 
ivoided a collision, and swept past the cart with a few 
inches of the steep road to spare ; but a yell from behind 
caused him to put on the brakes and instantly slow 
down the car. 

One look thrown over his shoulder showed him the 
horse rearing and plunging, backing the heavy wagon 
dangerously near the precipice, while the driver struggled 
to extricate himself from his sacking, and jump out. 

‘*Don’t stop!’’ cried the Baron. ‘‘ It was the fool’s 
own fault ; but we can’t prove that, and he may make us 
trouble. Push on—push on, I tell you! We can’t risk 
anything for a stupid peasant.”’ 

But Larry did not push cn. Instead of obeying, he 
stopped the motor, and sprang out into the road. ‘‘ Only 
brutes would go on and leave the poor wretch to be 
killed!’ he exclaimed indignantly. Running back, he 
seized the frantic horse by the bridle, and tried to drag 
it to safety. But the heavy cart had slipped down the 
crown of the road, and the great weight of piled wood 
was drawing it nearer and nearer to the precipice. The 
carter, rolled in a tangle of sacking, and perhaps half 
drunk, was now as mad with fear as the terrified horse, 
which he lashed fiercely with his whip. In vain the 
exertion of Larry’s strength. If he let go the animal’s 
head, it would instantly back the cart over the precipice ; 
but, pull as he might, the wagon was still yielding 
inch by inch. 

‘*Out with you, before he has. you over the cliff!" 
he yelled to the driver. ‘‘ Fall out—if you can’t get 
out in any other way—and put a stone behind the wheel. 
Quick! or you’il be too late! ”’ 

The man did not hear, or was too dazed to under- 
stand, and Larry was making his last desperate effort 
when suddenly he felt the strain relaxed. The sliding 
wheels were arrested; the cart held firm on the brink 
of the precipice; and relieved of the weight at its 
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‘had obeyed the Baron’s 


back, the horse ceased to plunge so perilously. A few 
soothing words and pats on the shoulder, and it was 
ready to obey the hand on its bridle. A great tug or 
two, and Larry had pulled the quivering beast up the 
hill, thus righting the loaded wagon and ending the 
danger. 

‘* Now, go on your way, and keep to your right side 
after this,’’ he advised the carter. ‘‘ Be thankful you ’re 
not in the next world.”’ 

‘‘No thanks to you,’’ called the peasant brutally. 
‘‘If it hadn’t been for you, there’d have been no 
accident. I wish you 
and your cursed auto- 
mobile had gone over 
the mountain side.’’ 

Larry, whose shin 
was aching from the 
kick of an iron - shod 
hoof, laughed rather 
bitterly as he turned 
away to go back to 
the car, there perhaps 
to receive another re- 
buff. But, thus turning, 
he came face to face 
with Mona Lee, who 
was standing in the 
road, her hands clasped 
against her breast. 
‘* Thank Heaven you’re 
safe!’’ she  panted. 
“T thought for a 
moment you would 
all go over the cliff 
together.”’ 

‘*A miracle saved 
the horse and cart,’’ 
said Larry. And then 
the bright moonlight 
showed him a_ large 
stone placed against a 
small, jagged point of 
rock on the edge of the 
precipice. 


‘*By Jove!’’ he 

exclaimed. ‘¢ That ’s 

what held the wheel back. I didn’t know it was 
there.’’ 


“‘T ran and got it and put it there,’’ said Mona, her 
voice trembling suspiciously, now that all danger was 
ended. 

“You!’’ echoed Larry. ‘‘ You might have been 
knocked down by the cart and dashed over the cliff.”’ 

**]T didn’t care,’’ the girl answered. ‘It was the 
only thing to be done, and—no one else would do it. 
You were so brave, you inspired me.”’ 

‘* You are the pluckiest girl I ever saw,’’ said Larry 

‘* You forget yourself, Laurence,’’ cut in Baron 
Paulsharply. ‘‘ That is not the way for a chauffeur 
to speak to a lady, no matter how brave she may be. 

If Miss Lee had been killed, it would have been 
your fault for presuming to disobey my orders,’’ 

Quick as light, Mona turned on him. So 
insignificant had he seemed in this situation 
that neither had seen him, though he _ stood 
close behind Mona and facing Larry. 4} 

‘* Baron,’’ the girl flashed at him 
with the keenness of a knife-blade, 
‘‘allow me to judge if I am 
addressed properly. JI thank 
you for your praise of me, 
Mr. Laurence, which is 
the more valuable because 
you are the pluckiest man 
7 ever saw. And if you 
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orders I should have des- 
pised you, instead of 
being proud that we’re 
both Irish.’’ 

Paul stepped back 
as if she had _ boxed 
his ears, and Larry 
could see that the blood 
streamed up to his fore- 
head, receding slowly, 
to leave him livid in the 
moonlight. He bit his 
lip, thus crushing back 
the angry words that 
must have burned his 
tongue, and Larry almost 
respected the man’s self- 
restraint as he bowed in 
stiff, soldierly fashion, 
standing aside to let 
Mona pass to the car. 

** It was for your sake 
that I wished to hurry 
on, no matter what hap- 
pened to others,’’ he 











in a tone of suppressed rage which might 
‘‘When you are in danger I 
Perhaps you are ready to 


said, 
pass for reproach. 
think of nothing else. 
go, now?”’ 

Without a word Mona went past him, and climbed 
into her place before he had time to help her. 

‘* Start the motor and get on as quickly as you can,”’ 
directed Baron Paul, for the pleasure of giving a sharp 
order to his chauffeur, though already Larry had touched 
the starting-handle. 

While tingling with joy at the girl’s praise, and 
her defence of him, Larry feared the result of the 
incident. His car was necessary to the Baron, it was 
true; still, the man’s pride had been touched to the 
quick, and Larry knew well that, if Paul could drive 
the Daimler, he would delight in seeing the chauffeur 
struck by lightning or killed in any other sudden, non-con- 
tagious way, at this moment. The good-lookingAustrian 
was passionate, conceited, and vindictive if his vanity 
were wound2d, or so Larry judged him: and he would 
writhe if forced to keep on a chauffeur whose courage 
and whose rights as a gentleman had been upheld by a 
girl at his expense. 

‘* If the Baron and his sister can think of any other 
way out of their difficulties,’’ Larry thought, as he drove 
on, ‘‘ they’ll send me packing to-morrow.”’ 

Silence unbroken reigned in the car until the begin- 
ning of the Fern Pass was reached. There, as if to 
mark the opening of the way, stood a charming little inn, 
under an arbour of trees, and looking down upon twin 
lakes, blue as forget-me-nots even in the moonlight. 

‘* We will stop here for food,’’ the Baron announced 
shortly to his chauffeur. 

It was late, yet if Larry were hungry, he did not 
know it. The others went into the hotel, but the 
chauffeur remained outside with his car, and ate 
Zwieback and drank thin, white wine of the country at 
one of the small tables ranged before the door. 

The three passengers away for some time, 
a longer time than seemed necessary to Larry, since 
they were professedly eager to push on. Three 
quarters of an hour passed: then an 
last Baron Paul von Waldern came out alone. 

‘*T wish to speak to you,”’ he said. 

Larry had been pacing up and down in the moon- 
light, smoking a cigarette. He stopped, the cigarette in 
his hand. 

“‘ Throw that away when you talk to me,’’ the Baron 
ordered imperiously. ‘‘ You do not understand your 
position.”’ 

Larry retained his cigarette, and puffed at it once, 
to keep it alight, before answering. ‘‘I think I do 
understand my position, and yours too,’’ he said. 
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**You are insolent,’’ exclaimed Baron Paul von 
‘ Waldern. *‘ But, after all, what does it matter? Ladies 
are near. Because of them, and lest they should be 
disturbed, I shall let you off more lightly than you 


om 


To the modest Meranerhof round the 


deserve after your behaviour. You have had your money 
by the day, at the end of each day, as it fell due. Here 
are your wages up to to-night, and I discharge you now 
at a moment’s notice, as I have every right to do after 
your disobedience and impertinence.’’ 

Larry’s heart grew chill, in all the heat of his anger. 
It was as he had feared. He was to lose the girl. He 
was to be denied another sight of her. 

They were standing by the car, and Paul flung on to 
the driver’s seat a little folded wad of paper which might 
contain a few gold coins. Larry took no notice of it. He 
had not many shillings ; but money was the last thing he 
thought of now—especially von Waldern money. 

His first impulse was to start the Daimler at once, 
and drive off in her, without a word, without turning 
round ; but he had forgotten his passengers’ luggage, 
and the fact that it had not been takendown. Remem- 
bering, his next idea was to unload it as quickly as 
possible ; but as his eyes fell on the modest dressing-bag 
and small box which were Mona’s, his heart contracted. 

Only this afternoon her eyes had said to him—or 
he had fancied it—‘* Don’t leave me alone with Baron 
Paul.’”’ Since then, a thing had happened which might 
make the girl less partial to Paul’s suciety than she 
had been. As for the Duchess, she was her brother's 
ally, and would not hesitate to sacrifice her friend for 
him. Indeed, all Larry knew or guessed of the circum- 
stances led him to believe that the friend had been 
brought upon the scene solely for the brother’s sake. 
They were both Austrians, in their own country. Mona 
Lee was a foreigner, in a strange land which she had 
never visited before. She was in some difficulty or 
trouble, and had no protection here, save theirs. She 
was even at their mercy, so far as a girl of so much 
pluck and character could be at the mercy of others. 
What if she did not know that the man she had claimed 

as her ‘‘ countryman ’”’ was being sent away, and what 
if she should feel herself deserted, when she found him 
gone with the Daimler in which she had so delighted ? 

Larry was half ashamed of this thought, lest it 
should spring from a flicker of vanity, scotched, not 
killed, by all his misfortunes. The girl was with friends. 
He was only their chauffeur, though she had been kind 
tohim. Nothing could alter that ; and yet, the thought 
would not go. 

What if this sending away the car were the result of a 
hasty plan made by brother and sister, with their heads 
together in secret conclave ? What if this lonely, though 
charming, spot in the mountains had seemed to them 
especially promising now that Mona wished to escape 
from someone at Innsbruck? What if they wished to 


prevent her from escaping, unless she would consent to 
make them her Providence ? 

Larry, still without speaking, took down the luggage 
of Miss Mona Tee, the luggage of the Duchesse de 


Rocheverte, and the luggage of the 
Baron Paul von Waldern. Then, he 
seated himself in a chair by the 
table he had lately left, and lighted 
another cigarette from his case. 
‘‘I have told you to go. Why 
corner. don’t you go?’’ inquired the Baron. 
“You told me that you no longer 
wanted to engage me and my car,’ said Larry. 
‘‘Having told me that, you have forfeited the right to 
tell me anything more. I am my own master now, and 
for the present I prefer remaining here to going further.”’ 

**IT don’t intend 
to be persecuted by 
a discharged servant, 
I warn you!’”’ ex- 
claimed the Baron, 
giving way to his full 
fury, since he had 
now nothing to gain 
by being civil to the 
cheap chauffeur. 

‘* Really ?’’ = said 
Larry. And he 
laughed. ‘‘If I an- 
noy you, why don’t 
you go indoors ?’’ 

The Austrian 
uttered a German 
word which is appal- 
ling on its native 
heath, though it 
might be used in 
drawing - rooms_ in 
England. As it burst 
from him, he took a 
step forward as if to 
strike the other. But 
as Larry, remaining 
seated, looked up at 
him calmly, a second 
thought arrested him 
before it was too late. 
He turned his back 
upon his late chauf- 
feur and walked into 
the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GOOD ADVICE 


Larry looked at his watch, which was a 
valuable one, and capable of being used 
in certain emergencies for other purposes 
than to tell the time. He might be glad 
by-and-by to put it to such uses, as he 
told himself now with a grim smile; but at the moment 
it was the hour of which he thought. 

It was half- past nine, and the only reasonable 


conclusion was that the Baron and the two ladies intended 
to stop here for the night, In that case, the ladies 
would most probably not appear again, and it would 
be useless to wait in the cold moonlight hoping to speak 
with one of them. Still, Larry lingered, and made no 
preparations for going on, or for putting up the Daimler, 
although he had now extinguished her lamps. 

Supposing Miss Lee should come out, he wanted to 
be on the spot to see her. 

**Do you wish for anything more, Sir?’’ asked a 
hovering waiter, who had come out from the inn. 

** Thank you; no,”’ Larry replied absent-mindedly. 

‘*The patron will be glad to know, Sir, if you will 
remain in the hotel for the night ?”’ 

This brought Larry to himself. 

‘*If I do decide to stop, have you a place for my 
car?’* 

‘*We have a place that would do very well, Sir.’’ 

‘‘Can you tell me if Baron von Waldern and the 
ladies are staying all night?’’ (Larry laid a gulden 
on the table.) 

‘**] think they have not settled yet. They are still 
in the room where they dined, and I heard them dis- 
cussing plans as I waited upon them. There is some 
idea that, if the patron can get them a carriage, they 
will go on to-night to Fiissen.”’ 

“You might let me know what is finally decided,’’ 
said Larry, as the waiter, having pocketed the gulden 
(little guessing how few there were where it came from), 
picked up the tray containing wine-bottle, glass and 
plate. 

‘*So that’s the idea, is it?’’ Larry repeated to him- 
self, when he was once more alone in the moonlight. 
‘‘I1f I go, the Baron will stay. If 1 stay, he will go. 
Well, if his decision depends on mine, he’ll have some 
difficulty in making it, for I shall let my movements 
depend on his.’”’ 

Larry was conscious that, if he chose to dwell upon 
it, a lively element of comedy now leavened the situa- 
tion; but he was in love, and he was miserable, there- 
fore his sense of humour sat in darkness, and would 
not see. 

Restless and uneasy, not sure whether he were merely 
a fool, or the loyal servant of a lady, he left his place 
by the table, and strolled gloomily about, never going 
quite out of sight from the hotel. 

The road, which now became the Fern Pass, was 
like the road to Eden. Arched over with trees, moon- 
light and shadow paved it with black and white marble. 
The air smelt of young leaves, new-mown grass, and 
lilac blossoms. What a night for lovers, if they were 
happy lovers! thought Larry, throwing himself on a 
shadowed mound of velvet moss, where from under 


(Continued on page 1017.) 


Into the wardrobe. 
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DRY- POINT BY PAUL HELLEU. 
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OXFORD'S HISTORY IN LIVING PICTURES: SCENES FROM THE PAGEANT. 


PuHotoGraPus BY GILLMAN. 
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The Oxford Pageant opened on June 27 on a great arena which has been constructed in the Magdalen cricket ground. The pageant outlines the history of the city and the University from the 
founding of the Abbey of St. Frideswide on the site of Christ Church about the year A.D. 727, down to the expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen in 1687. The episodes have been writ en by 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Mr. Robert Bridges. Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr Waiter Raleigh, Mr. C. Oman, Mr. A. D. Godley, Mr. J. B. G. Fagan, Miss Eiizabeth Wordsworth, and Mr. Sianley Weyman 
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TUDOR AND STUART OXFORD REVIVED IN THE PAGEANT. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GILLMAN, 
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The characters from the rout of Folly appear in the Masque of Mediaval Learning, which forms the first part of the Interlude. 


The visit of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon to Oxford 
is reproduced in the second scene of the Interlude. 


It is followed by the funeral of Amy Robsart, the State progress of Queen Elizabeth, the happy visit of [Charles I. to the University in 
1636, and his misfortunes during the Civil War. In the border design of this page occurs the seal of St, Frideswide's Priory, the first religious house on the site of Christ Church. 
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“OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE: 


DrawN BY Max C 


Specia! Phoiogravure Supplement : For the drawing of the car in this picture “The Illustrated London Nev 
Cornisi; idyll,” !nseriad here. 
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LOVE: ON WITH THE NEW.” 


BY Max Cowper. 


London News” is indebted to the courtesy of the Fiat Motor Company. 
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ELEVEN WINDOWS LOOKING OUT ON THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 
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Photo, Grantham Bain, Photo. 1 opical. 





THE RECORD-BREAKER FOR THE A DAISY CHAIN SIXTY-SIX FEET LONG: A VASSAR GRADUATION A FLYING CAR: JARROTT ON HIS 
WALK TO BRIGHTON AND BACK. CEREMONY. ; 120-H.P. CAR AT SALTBURN. 
On June 22 the Surrey Walking Club held At the last graduation of Vassar College, the famous college for girls in New York, the The Yorkshire Automobile Club held its 
their walk to Brighton ard back. Mr. T. E. girls made a daisy chain sixty-six feet long. It was so heavy that the girls who annual speed trials on June 22 on the sands 
Hammond, of the London Stock Exchange. carried it had to wear cushions on their shoulders. All the chain- bearers were between Redcar and Saltburn. Mr. Jarrott 
did the 104} mile: in 18 hours, 47 seconds. chosen for their beauty was photographed going at top speed. 
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1. MASSEY PLAYING THE TOP HOLE. 2. MASSEY RECEIVING THE CUP FROM 3. MASSEY DRIVING. 
4. THE CHAMPION’S FORM. PROFESSOR PATTERSON. 5. THE CROWD AT THE TURN. 


A FRENCHMAN WINS THE GOLF OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP: ARNAUD MASSEY'S VICTORY AT HOYLAKE. 


On June 21 at Hoylake, Arnaud Massey, the French competitor, won the Golf Open Championship. The issue lay between him and Taylor, whom he beat by two strokes. In the final round 
Massey's score was 77 to Taylors 80. Their totals for the four rounds were: Massey, 312, Taylor, 314. Massey learnt his golf at North Berwick. He is now the professional to 
the Société de Golf de Paris.—(PHoroGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL ILLUSIRATIONS COMPANY.) 
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KING ALFONSO, IN HIS SHIRT-SLEEVES, THE QUEEN OF SPAIN REAPPEARS IN PUBLIC: A GOLFING MONARCH: KING ALFONSO 
RECEIVING HIS PRIME MINISTER. HER MAJESTY AT THE RAILWAY STATION. ON THE GREEN. 
The Spanish Royal Family have gone to their country place On June 6 the King and Queen of Spain, with the infant The King of Spain is an enthusiastic golfer, but his handi- 
at La Granja, where the King is enjoying every kind of field Prince, left Madrid for Segovia en route for La Granja. Just cap is not recorded. His Majesty is, however, s0 good 
sport, Sefor Maura recently called on the King and was before the train started her Majesty appeared at the window an all-round sporteman that he can give any average player 





received by his Majesty in his shirt - sleeves. of the saloon with the Prince of Asturias in er arms. a good game. ( 
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low-hanging tree branches he could look down on a 
moonlit mirror of water. 

There was no sound here except the occasional rustle 
and stir of a bird in its hidden nest overhead, until 
suddenly came footsteps and voices. Looking up, Larry 
saw Mona Lee and the Duchess visible for a moment in 
a white space of moonlight, then engulfed in shadow, 
though they were coming towards him, bareheaded, the 
arm of the Duchess round Mona's waist. 

‘* My darling, it’s the one way out of it, and you 
were made for each other,’’ said Emmilie. ‘‘ Trust me; 
you know nothing of love. You’re a child. But he 
worships you, and would soon teach you to love him.’’ 

‘I may not know much, but I’ve thought a good 
deal,’’ answered Mona. ‘I’m 
most awfully sorry to grieve you, 
Emmie, or hurt your brother’s 
feelings. He’s very handsome, 
and perhaps if | were Austrian 
I should fall in love with him; 
but I’m Irish and English, and— 
I’m sure we weren’t made for 
each other.’’ 

‘*You would have one of the 
oldest titles in Austria, and one 
of the most beautiful castles in 
the world. My brother has twenty- 
four quatterings, and you would 
be a Zersona grata at Court.”’ 

‘IT don’t think I care much ae 


about titles and castles,’’ said be 
Mona. 
‘*That’s nonsense. Of course 


you care, All normal women care. 
Dearest child, you 
know what the al- 
ternative is, if you 
don’t promise to 
marry my brother, 
who adores you.’’ 


“7 can’t be 
forced into either 
thing.”’ 

‘“*“Zes  conven- 


ances will force you. 
You can’t go on as 
you are now, spend- 
ing every hour in 
poor Paul’s society, 
if you’re  deter- 
mined to refuse 
him in the end, 
It would be too 
cruel. It would kill 
him; no man could 
stand it.’’ 

‘*T know —oh, 
I know! And I 
want to go away. 
How could I dream 
things would turn 
out like this? I 
only met your 
brother a few days 
ago,”’ 

‘* The men of my 
family always fall in 
love at first sight.’’ 

“I wish they didn’t then. Oh, Emmilie, I'm 
horribly sorry about everything; but couldn't you 
take me away?’’ 

‘*My dear, it’s impossible. 1 had to promise 
my husband that I would go straight to my brother, 
and never leave Paul till Gilbert was able to come 
for me, otherwise I shouldn't have been allowed to 
leave home in Gilbert’s absence.”’ 

Long ago Larry had jumped up, and had 
started to walk towards the two ladies along the 
moonlight-dappled road; but, though even in this 
deeply shadowed spot they must have noticed a 
moving figure, they continued their conversation. 

If he had not seen them for an instant in full 
moonlight, however, he could not have recognised their 
faces or figures in this dusky tunnel of branches; 
therefore it was not to be expected that they should 
recognise him. They were speaking English: and who 
in this isolated place could understand a word they 
were saying ? 

It was only when he was close upon them, his cap 
in his hand as he walked, that they woke from their self- 
absorption and noticed the man who approached. At 
last they started slightly, and drew closer together, per- 
haps not even then sure of his identity. 

‘* Let us go back,’’ said the Duchess, trying to t’ 
her companion round. 

‘“Why, it’s Mr. Laurence!’ exclaimed M: . “I 
thought you had gone away.’’ There was surprise, 
and—it seemed to Larry—something like resentment in 
her tone. 

“‘Then you can’t have seen the car,’’ said Larry, 
pausing as she paused, though the Duchess urged 



































her on, ‘‘or you would have guessed that I wasn’t 
far off.’’ 

** It’s not in front of the hotel.’’ 

‘*T pushed her a little out of the way, after the Baron 
gave me my discharge, and my plans became rather 
vague.” 

**Come, Mona, you must come. It’s late. Paul 
wouldn't like us to be here without him,’’ insisted 
Emmilie. 

But the girl still resisted. ‘‘Gave you your discharge!’’ 
she echoed. ‘‘Why, he told us—me—that you had 
simply refused to go on, after what happened this even- 
ing, and that you’d left us all in the lurch. He’s with the 


landlord now, arranging about a carriage and horses.”’ 
** You be- 


lieved that I 
would do a 
thing like 
that!’’ the 
reproach 
was) wrung 
from Larry. 


Telfs, where Larry lit his lamps. 


Yet you had a right to 


‘* I~it didn’t seem like you. 
be angry. I thought the Baron 

‘*He discharged me at a moment’s notice. 
were his own words.’’ 

**Mona!”’ cried the Duchess. ‘How can you 
stand here and listen while a—a servant calumniates my 
brother? Who ever took a servant’s word against a 
gentleman’s ?”’ 

‘*You know very well that Mr. Laurence is a gentle- 
man,’’ said Mona. ‘‘And because he was accused 
of doing what wouldn’t have been worthy of him 
to do, he shall have the chance of explaining. I 
did think it horribly unkind of you to go off and 
leave us here on the mountain, when you must have 
guessed—you must have heard—how anxious I—we 
were to get oii.”’ 

‘That is why I refused to go when the Baron dis- 
charged me,”’ replied Larry. ‘‘I couldn’t force him to 
keep me in his service, but I wouldn’t leave this place 





Those 





until I was sure that—that it was the wish of everybody 
not to travel with me.” 

‘* You refused to leave ? 
was nice and—/r7sh of you.’ 

‘‘I am going indoors at once,’’ said the Duchesse 
de Rocheverte icily, though her voice trembled with 
rage. ‘I will not stay here another instant to hear 
lies against my brother; and unless you come with 
me, Mona, I’ shall consider that you are no longer my 
friend. As for you, Sir, I speak for us all. You may 
take it from me that we do not want to see either you 
or your car again.’’ 

“I shall not leave him like that!’’ cried Mona, 
flashing into anger and caring for nothing except her 
own injured sense of justice. ‘‘ Your brother has behaved 
abominably. If it had not been for Mr. Laurence 
refusing to obey him to-night, we should have been 
murderers. I can never, never feel the same towards the 
Baron again.”’ 

** Very well. Go your own way, then. I wash my 
hands of you,’’ exclaimed the Duchess, throwing out her 
hands in a magnificent gesture of indignation. She 
swept towards the hotel, her head held 
high: and Mona was left alone with 
Larry. 

‘‘Miss Lee, you have been more 
than good to me,’’ he stammered, 
‘‘and I can’t express what I feel for 
you’’ (it was true that he could not) 
**but you mustn’t alienate your only 
friend here. Just let me say ‘ good- 
bye’ to you, and then follow her af 

**Tcan’t,’’ brokein Mona. ‘ Didn’t 
you hear her tell me to go my own 
way? Didn't you hear her say that 
she washed her hands of me?’’ 

*‘She doesn’t mean it,’’ Larry 
: assured her, though in his heart he 
5 thought the Duchess a minx and a 
$ vixen, and a defence of her stuck in 
his throat. ‘‘She’s angry with me, 
naturally, and iis 


Oh, thank you for that. It 





**She’s still angrier with me,”’ 
the girl interrupted again. 
**You—you won’t think it 

very strange and _ horrid 

of me to talk with you 


about such things, will 
you ?—because we’re 
both from the same 
country and in a 
foreign land. But— 
did you happen to 
hear any of the 
things Emmiiie and 
I were saying to 
each other just 
before you came 
up?”’ 
‘**T came up be- 
cause I didn’t want 
to hear things rot 


meant for my 
ears,’’ answered 
Larry. ‘* How- 
ever, I couldn’t 
help catching a 


few words.’’ 


“Then you 
know ——”’ 

“Very little 
more than I had 
already seen. 


” 





Even chauffeurs do see things 
“As if. you were like other chauf- 
feurs !’’ 


‘What makes you think I am 
different ? *’ 

““You’re a gentleman.” 

‘Gentlemen chauffeurs are thick 
as blackberries nowadays. That’s 


what becomes of half the young men 
who fail in their exams for the Army.”’ 
‘* You're not the kind of man to fail in anything you 
set out to do.”’ 
“I’m worse than a failure—I’m almost a fraud,” 
said Larry bitterly. 
‘*T don’t believe that, Mr. Laurence.”’ 


‘‘My name isn’t Laurence—at least, it isn’t 
my surname,”’ Larry went on, spurred to a terrible 
frankness. 


‘For the matter of that, my name isn’t Lee,’’ said 
Mona. ‘‘ Now, I suppose if I could see your face, | 
should see you looking very surprised—and shocked.”’ 

Larry laughed. ‘‘‘Shocked’ seems a strange word 
to use in connection with an angel. Do you mind my 
calling you an angel ?”’ 

‘*T like it,’’ said Mona, ‘‘ because I know I’m not 
one. I’m not sure I’m not suffering from remorse. 
But anyhow, if I’ve done wrong, I’m heing punished. 1 
don’t know what ’s going to become of me. Oh, I ant 
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THE 


glad you haven't gone. I felt so abandoned—among 
foreigners. I should like to tell you a few things, and 
ask your advice. Will you give it me?”’ 

Would he give it toher? If he had had a kingdom, 
he would joyfully have given her, not half, but all of 
his possessions. 

‘‘ There ’s nothing I wouldn’t do for you,’’ he said, 
in a voice that was rather choked, because it is difficult 
for a man who is hopelessly in love with a girl to say 
exactly the right thing, and not too much. 

*“Well, I’m in the most horrible scrape,’’ went 
on Mona, ‘‘and although I’m quite eld —I’ve had 
my twentieth birthday—I’ve always been kept back 
so, never being allowed to leave school, that I 
haven’t had enough experience of the world to 
know what I ought to do to get out of the scrape.” 

Et 6: 2ae 
Duchess’s _ busi- 
ness to get you 
out of it,’’ said 
Larry. ‘‘She’s 
your chaperon.”’ 

“I’m afraid 
it’s she who has 
























got me into it,’’ 
sighed Mona, 
“though, of 
course, it’s partly 
my own fault. I 
was awfully un- 
happy, because I 
was going to be 
forced to live 
with very uncon- 
genial people 
whom I _ don’t 
like ; and be- 
sides, there 
was a per- 
fectly horrid 
young man 
whom I knew 
they wanted 
me to marry. 

Of course, 
they couldn’t 
make me do 

it I*m not 

so childish as 
that. But, as 

he is always 
with them, 

my life could 

be made very 
disagreeable. 

I hated the 
thought of 
it—and_ one 
day Emmi- 

lie — who 
used to be in 

my school until she married three years 
ugo—came to see me. She said if she 
were in my place she’d slip off and hide 
somewhere till she was of age, as I didn’t 
owe these guardians of mine any love or 
gratitude, but rather the other way round. 
When I asked where could I hide, she 
invited me to stop with her; and she 
offered to arrange everything so that I 
might escape without anyone being able 
to find me. I’d always admired Emmilie, 
who used to be very nice to me when 
I was one of the little girls and she was one of the big 
ones, at school. I thought it would be tremendously 
exciting to run away, and great fun to be with her ; 
but she didn’t tell me then that she was expecting to 
stay with her brother in Austria. I supposed we were 
going to be in her own home, and I sent away the 
maid who'd been engaged for me, with a lot of money 
to keep her quiet, because Emmie said that a maid 
might be a bother. When I did hear the real plans, 
it was too late for me to draw back, even if I’d wanted 
too; but I didn’t want to. Emmie described her 
brother, and his castle where we were to stay, and 
they both seemed ideal. 

‘*I didn’t even mind very much when we got to 
Toblach, and the Baron met us with the news that his 
chateau was being repaired. He said he’d sent for his 
motor-car, and that he 'd take us for a tour. Afterwards, 
perhaps, Schloss Waldberg might be ready. It all 
sounded too delightful, though I was a little frightened, 
because my guardians might be not so very far away. 
However, Emmilie and her brother both said we wouldn’t 
go anywhere near them: and as I’ve never dune any 
motoring before, I was enchanted with everything 
‘* But that was just at first. Of course, I’d never 

had a chance to meet any young men, except the horrid 
one I told you about who was sent to my school to 
see me, bringing presents from his people. For a day 


or two I didn’t quite know what to make of Emmilie’s 


The sliding wheels were arrested - 
the cart held firm on the brink of 
the precipice. 
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brother, but soon—soon I saw—it’s difficult to explain, 
isn’t it ? 

‘* Don’t trouble to explain. I saw too; and I guessed 
you didn’t like it,’* said Larry. 

‘*I hated it. I suppose it’s natural to foreign men 
to pay girls stupid compliments every minute, and that 
sort of thing: but it isn’t my way to like them. And 
then — to-day in Innsbruck, after we’d got back from 
our excursion, we were walking, when on the other side 
of the road, near one of the big hotels, I saw the very 
last person on earth I wanted to see: the man I’d run 
away from. I hoped he didn’t see me, and I instantly 
let down my thick veil; but I couldn’t be sure he hadn’t. 
And, besides, why was he in Innsbruck if he hadn’t 
discovered that I was there? I felt his people must 
have fougd out, somehow, and the one thing I wanted 

was to get away as quickly 
as I could. 

‘That was why we flew 
to the garage in such a 


hurry, and asked you to 
get the car ready to start 
at once. Already Baron 
Paul had—had proposed. 
So stupid — when he 
hardly knew me. ‘It was 
the night before; and when I said 
‘No,’ he promised to be good, and not 
bother me, otherwise I couldn’t stay 
on with his sister. But, while we were in the 
garage, they assured me that if I didn’t want 
to be caught and punished like a child, I had 
better marry Paul immediately, as soon as the 
wedding could be arranged.”’ 

‘‘T thought that was what they were saying !’’ Larry 
broke out. 

‘Oh, did you? And was that why you told the fat, 
white youth to oil the tar when you had to go out, and I 


9 








was alone with Baron Paul ? 

‘“‘Yes. But I wouldn’t have gone if it hadn't been 
absolutely necessary.’’ 

** Of course you had to pack.’’ 

‘*] had to lock a brute of a man into a cupboard, 
and leave him there, or else he would have tried to 
prevent my taking the car out of Innsbruck.’’ 

** How extraordinary ! ”’ 

“It was a bit quaint; but never mind me and my 
affairs. It is yours I care about.’’ 





“Yet you must have been having anxieties too?’ 
*« They were nothing.” 

Rather than seem curious she went on; ‘ Well, it 
seemed ages before you got back. I began to realise 
that I shouldn’t be able to go on as | had been going, 
for | couddn’t marry Baron Paul It would have been 
almost as bad—though not quite—as marrying the 
other one. But I did hope to make Emmilie see things 
in my way; and I thought, as she'd advised me to leave 
everything, she might leave her brother, and see me 
through.” 

«« And so she will—so she must,”’ said Larry. 

“No. And even if she would, I'd refuse to have 
her. She’s been plotting and scheming with Baron 
Paul. Always, she has meant this. She doesn’t care 
for me, really—I see that now. She will sacrifice me 
for her brother, in spite of all her promises. Do advise 
I can’t stay with Emmilie. I won't 
live with my guardians. I can’t go back to school, 
for if 1 did they would come and take me out. And 
I’ve no near relations, no intimate friends except the 


me what to do. 


girls at school.”’ — 

‘You must have a chaperon,” Larry insisted. ‘I 
think you will have to stay with the Duchesse de 
Rocheverte 
until some- 
one — some 
nice, kind old 
lady, per- 
haps—can be 
found to look 
after you. In 
common de- 
cency, the 
Baron can’t 
persecute you 
when he un- 
derstands yout 
position, 

** Do you 
know, I think 
the more he 
understands, 
the more he'll 
try to perse- 
cute,”’ the 
girl said, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘ But I 
suppose you 
must be right 
Only, how can 
| make it up 
with Emmilie, 
in spite of 
all?”’ 

“It is for 
her to be 
ashamed, not 
vou,”” Larry 
tried to con- 
sole her, 
though his 
heart was sad. 
‘Don’t delay. 
1 he sooner 
it’s over, the 
better.”’ 

“* Good 
bye, then, and 
thank you 
You have been 
very good.’’ 

** Good ?”’ 
He would not 
trust himself 
to say more. 

She put out 
her hand, and 
he held it 
tightly for an 

instant. When he was sure 
of himself again, he spoke. 
‘*T won't leave this, you know, 
until I’m sure you ’re all right, 
because—somehow—I might be 
of use. Good-bye.”’ 

She moved away from him 
slowly, and he let her go, though it was all he could 
do to keep from calling her back, from telling het 
how he loved her, how the light of his life would 
vanish with her. So he stood, watching the tall, girlish 
figure until it disappeared. 

She called Baron Paul’s love ‘‘a stupidity,’’ becaus 
he had known her for only a few days. What would 
she say if she could read the heart of the chauffeur. 
her ‘‘ countryman,’’ from whom she had asked ‘ good 
advice ”’ ? tiene’ 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COUP D’ETAT OF THE DUCHESS. 
Hardly five minutes had passed, and—because to-night 
seemed the end of all things beautiful—I arry had not 
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begun to think what he would do to-morrow, when **T know I fell in love with you as I drove up to the door 


Mona’s voice called him. 
**Mr, Laurence—Mr. Lautence!’’ 


of the hotel, and saw you standing on the steps. But my 
dearest one, I had no right to fallin love, still less to speak 


He had told her that he was not ‘‘ Mr. Laurence.’’ to you of love. I’m down, very far down, in the world.”’ 


But it was the only name she knew. 
not see her, but the call came from 
the direction of the hotel, and he obeyed 
the summons quickly. His thought 
was that he should find her with the 
Duchesse de Rocheverte — that she and 
Emmilie would have ‘‘kissed again with 
tears.”’ 

‘‘I hope to heaven she isn’t going to 
make the Duchess apologise to me!’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘ I couldn’t stand that.’’ 

But no Duchess was visible, The girl 
was alone, waiting for him in a silver pool 
of moonlight, and her face was grave and 
pale. Her shyness and girlish hesitation 
were gone now, all suddenly. ‘‘ They 
have left me here,’’ she said. 

‘** Impossible !’” cried Larry. 

‘* An hour ago I should have thought 
so too. But they have done it. ‘The 
Baron was bargaining for a carriage, when 
Emmilie and I came out, long ago. It 
must have been ready when she went 
back to him, furious with me. And you 
and I were talking very earnestly, or we 
should have heard the roll of their wheels 
as they drove off.’’ 

‘* They left no message ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes; they left a message. It was, 
that they were going to Fiissen, where I 
could follow them in another carriage if 
1 chose; but that if I didn’t come imme- 
diately it would be too late, as they would 
soon be leaving for Toblach by train.’’ 

‘* The brutes! ’’ 

‘* They thought I would have to follow-— 


that I was at their mercy. People like that judge others it, except for you I believ: 


” 


by themselves. 


‘* They deserve to be—I daren’t say what they for each other, else we should 


deserve !’’ 


He could **So am J,”’ said Mona. ‘And I’m all alone in 


“Tf 1 annoy you 
why don’t you 
go indoors ?” 


now that we were meant 


not have #nm2wn so soon.’’ 





He was losing his head now, and with a look from ‘ But I’m practically penniless, for the moment, and 
her eyes, he lost it completely. As her lashes lifted, two I’ve a hideous idea that you’re rich. I couldn’t take 
big tears splashed over her pale cheeks, and made him you if you were rich ve 


forget everything except his love. 


‘I’m glad you—didn’t desert me! ’’ she half-sobbed. anything except a little jewellery. 


“Oh, I’m not. I’m horribly poor. I’ve hardly 


** Desert you! ’’ he echoed. ‘‘ Don’t you know—don’t “‘Thank heaven for that. Then, darling, if you love 
you see—that there’s nothing in the world for me except me, and if you can trust me after I’ve told you all 


you ? I’m a 
fool — worse, 
I’m a beast to 
tell you so; 
but I-——”’ 

‘*A beast, to 
tell me that— 
that you care a 
little ?’’ 

cag love 
you — I love 
you!’’ he stam- 
mered. ‘‘ Now, 
go quickly into 
the house, and 
leave me. Let 
the landlady 
know exactly 
what’s hap- 
pened. Put 
yourself in her 
care.”’ 

“I won't 
leave you— 
yet,”’ said the 
girl softly. 
‘*Not till I tell 
you that I love 
you, too.”’ 

‘My dar- 
ling! It can’t 
be.” i 

‘But I do. 
It seemed ridi- 
culous that the 
Baron should 
begin to say such things 
so soon; but—ze're dif- 
ferent, aren’t we? Oh, 
I was so miserable and 
now I’m so happy! No- 
thing can harm me, since 
you really love me.’’ 

‘* My sweet!’’ he said. ‘‘ Poor, 
innocent child. You don’t even 
know my name.”’ 

‘I know that you are You. And 


Fernstein and the Fern Pass. 


about myself, there might be a way out of 
the difficulty.’’ 

‘There 's no ‘if.’ Tell me the way.” 

** Would you—marry me?”’ 


I think I fell in love with you that first night when ‘Oh, I should love to!’’ cried Mona. 
you came into Emmilie’s sitting - room in the hotel “At least, I could protect you; and though I’m in 


at Toblach.’’ 





a hole now, I shall get out of it. I shall get something 

















better than ‘shuvvering’ to do, and we won’t starve. 
Besides, some day there’ll be money and a place in 
Ireland coming to me.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I shall have money some day, too,’’ Mona 
admitted, as if reluctantly. ‘‘ But not too much—oh, 
don’t be afraid of that. I’m so happy. 
And I’m so glad Emmilie has gone. If 
she hadn’t, maybe you wouldn’t have 
told me.”’ 

‘‘It was killing me not to,’’ he said. 
Then she looked at him again, but this 
time with a smile even more moving 
than her tears; and, drawing her into 
the shadow, he took her in his arms. 
The One Girl; the girl he loved; the 
dear girl he had never dreamed of holding 
thus ! 

By-and-by he told her things about 
himself, beginning with his name, and 
going on to the trouble in the regiment 
which, until now, he thought had wrecked 
his life. But if it had not happened, he 
would never have met her, because-—and 
then he came to the history of his advene 
ture in Venice. 

At first she broke in upon him here 
and there in the story. She assured Larry 
that he was dearer than ever for what he 
had suffered, bravely, sacrificing himself 
for others. She thought that, instead of 
going down into darkness, he ought to 
have been led up to the height of a blazing 
pinnacle. For her, he was a hero. What 
else mattered ? 

And so there were some pauses in 
the history, pauses like flashes of light 
for Larry. But at last she let him 
come to the chapter which opened with 
the name of Ransome. After that begin- 
ning she was very still. Her hand in 
his, she listened in silence, breaking 
in no more; and because her way of 
hearing him had been so different at 
first, Larry was chilled with sudden fear 
that her approval of his conduct was changed into 


contempt. 

‘Did I do wrong to take the Daimler ?’’ he asked 
her, almost timidly. 

‘*No,’’ she said; ‘‘no. You did the only thing, it 
seems to me.’’ 

‘*And afterwards. Do youthink I had no right to 
hire myself out 
with a car that 
wasn’t mine?"’ 

"OR, no 
What else cou/d 
you do, when 
you were 
obliged to have 
money, or you 
couldn't have 
kept the car for 
its owners ?”’ 

‘**Tt was the 
only way that 
occurred to me ; 
but perhaps | 
might have hit 
on something 
else, if I’d 
taken more time 
to think.’’ 

‘*Tt seemed 
like Fate — 
bringing us 
together,’’ she 
said. But she 
spoke slowly, 
dreamily, as if 
only half herself 
were engaged 
in the thought 

“And the 
man I locked 
up? That affair 
doesn’t make 
you think me a 
brute ?”’ 

“He was 
what they call 
a blackmailer, 
wasn't he? 


And you knew that I wanted to get away from 
Innsbruck. I’m glad you did it. I’m glad of every- 
thing you did, that brought you to where we are 
now—together.”’ 


‘Yet something must be wrong. You’ve changed 


in the last ten minutes.”’ 


” 


‘‘Not towards you. 
‘‘You’re sure?” 
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‘Oh, very sure.”’ 

*“‘Then why are you different 

‘*I’m thinking. You ’ve told me all about yourself, 
and—I haven't even told you my real name. I don’t 
want to tell it—yet.”’ 

Larry laughed. ‘‘ You’d hardly believe me, but I'd 
forgotten. You’re Mona, aren’t you ?”’ 

** Yes. _ But——’”’ 

** And you ’ve promised to be Mona O’ Hagan as soon 
as possible. That’s the important thing to me. Let 
the rest go till you want to talk of it. Good heavens, if 
you knew what I suffered when I thought you were some 
great heiress, and that I mustn’t even think of you 
from afar!"’ 

‘*What a contrast between you and Baron Paul! 
He—hoped I was an heiress.”’ 

‘* He knew you were beautiful, and so do I.”’ 

‘[ shall begin to be beautiful, since I’m 
happy. Dearest, if anything should part us now!” 


3 


that she had seriously compromised herself, and that 
she ought to thank heaven, fasting, for ‘the noble 
consideration granted by Paul. This had been the point 
of view for some hours after arriving at a hotel in Fissen, 
the destination announced to Mona. And it was still the 
point of view the next morning at breakfast time, though 
a great deal mére magnanimity would be required. 
Each quarter-hour that passed, however, made the 
outlook more gloomy, and at last the Baron began to 
twit the Duchess ungratefully upon a false move. She 
retaliated, and some minutes were wasted in bickering, 
but presently both saw that their interests were one 
and could not be divided. Emmilie brought forward 
the possibility that Mona, in despair at finding herself 
deserted, might have fallen ill. in that case, she could 
not have followed her chaperon, even if inclined, and the 
chaperon might temper justice with mercy, and return 
forher. Better to forgive than to lose a fortune. This 
generous resolution was carried out with all possible 


«* Have they nothing of their own?’’ A fellow feeling 
stirred Paul to sympathy—which might prove profitable. 

‘« What ’s a Major’s pay to people who have accus- 
tomed themselves to every luxury, and lived like’ million- 
aires? Of course Major Ransome married Mrs. Evers- 
leigh for Mona’s money, which was hers till the girl 
came of age, took a husband, or died.”’ 

‘1d have suppressed the little beast,’’ remaiked the 
little beast’s late declared lover. 

** No you wouldn’t, for if she dies under age, half the 
fortune goes to charities and useless things like that. 
Their hope was to prevent her marrying, or induce her 
to marry Freddy Ransome, the Major's son, and keep 
the millions in the family. That ’s why the mother made 
Mona stay at school, until Madame de Norval wrote out 
to India that it was a disgrace for a girl to stop on after 
twenty ; she would be thought a fool, or a mauvazs suzet. 
But as for Mona, she would have preferred remaining for 
ever to living with her stepmother, who, it seems, showec 





** Mona!" cried the Duchess. 





‘* Nothing shall,’’ said Larry. Nevertheless he 
thought of one or two uncomfortable things that 
might happen. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A COUNCIL OF WAR. 
‘‘ We must get it back in some way,’’ said the Duchess. 

She meant the money spent upon the girl: and 
she said it when she and Paul had given up hoping 
that the girl would be frightened into following them. 

They had each staked something, but Emmilie’s 
stakes had been made in solid cash. She had been 
sure that such a coup d’éfat as hers would bring the 
girl to heel; and the brother and sister had not driven 
off towards Fiissen in one carriage without ascertaining 
that there would be another at the service of the young 
lady, if required. 

Of course it would be required. Mona could not 
stay alone on top of the Fern Pass, still less could she 
stay in the society of the discharged chauffeur whose 
cause she had so ridiculously championed. She would 
follow, and beg Emmilie’s pardon for her exasperating 
conduct. Then Emmilie would forgive her, and she 
should have another chance to behave like a sensible 
girl; the behaviour of a sensible girl being to fall in 
love with a handsome and eligible young Austrian 
Baron. Indeed—and this must be delicately suggested 
to the culprit—Paul would be showing true chivalry 
in overlooking such an escapade, chivalry of which 
most men would be incapable, after a night adventure 
like Mona’s. The girl must be made to understand 


promptness, and it 
was not until they 
had arrived at the 
inn, to find Mona 
gone, that the brother 
and sister abandoned hope. 
Then it was, when this last 
blow had fallen, that Emmilie i 
made use of the expression : - & 
‘“‘We must get it back somehow.”” 7] * 

So curiously reserved were the 
landlord, the landlady, and the 
whole domestic staff, that the evidence of bribery 
seemed indisputable to the pair, who judged others 
by themselves. They were not even able to ascer- 
tain whether the girl had gone off in the motor-car, or 
whether the chauffeur had vanished in his automobile 
alone. Neither would anyone admit a knowledge of 
the direction taken by either. Altogether, it began 
to look as if Emmilie’s coup d’ éfaZ had been a hideous 
mistake. She ought, Paul said, to have used force 
upon the girl, rather than let her slip; but all was not 
yet lost. Though the girl had disappeared, dealings 
might be entered into with her pursuers, eluded yester- 
day at Innsbruck 

‘She ’s as valuable to the Ransomes as she is to us,”’ 
said the Duchess, feverishly reviewing the situation with 
Paul, on the very spot where she had parted with Mona 
the night before. ‘‘ They'd give anything to get her 
back—the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
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her claws the 
moment the 
father died, when 
the child wasn’t ten 
years old. Mona was 
put into a_ boarding- 
school before her father 
was cold in his grave: 
that was the lady’s idea 
of her duty as a guardian; 
and before her husband had been dead a year she 
married again. No holidays ever for Mona, no visits to 
friends: she might have met young men! Her only 
gaiety, Christmas and Easter calls from Freddy Ransome, 
running over from England with presents from papa and 
mamma! Freddy Ransome, with the face of a cod-fish 
and the wits of a mooncalf. I can’t tell you how many 
times he’s failed for the Army since he was sent down 
from Oxford. Mona means all the difference between 
poverty and great riches to the Ransome family.’’ 
“If we could only keep in the background, and yet 
squeeze out a few thousands from them for information.”’ 
‘‘Tt wouldn’t be safe to try that, for we can’t give 
exact information—ye/ : and if they put the police on us, 
we should be in worse trouble than we’ve ever been. 
The only thing is to appear openly, offer help and 
sympathy—and quietly claim reimbursement for all that 
Mona has cost us in time and money.”’ 
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** But how could we explain our position ?’’ 

** Easily. I shall tell them that I was in Paris, and 
having called on Mona at school one day, was soon 
after surprised by seeing her arrive at my Jension. 
Let me see; what shall I say was her story? 
Oh, that scarlet fever had broken out in school, 
and that her relatives wished her to stay with me 
until they could arrive from India and claim her. I 





He let her go. 


naturally believed so dear a friend. On the point of 
leaving Paris, as I was, to visit my brother in Austria, 
the only thing I could arrange was to bring her with me. 
She fell ill on the way. That would account for the time 
I hid her in Paris, and would pile up expenses—doctors’ 
bills, hotel bills, and a trained nurse for a week. A 
long motor-car tour afterwards, to restore her health 
and spirits —no expense spared by the poor but trust- 
ing Baron and Duchess. Then, suddenly, remorse, 


the chauffeur to take her away in their motor-car, leaving 
them stranded. It sounds pretty monstrous, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘*And realistic. I almost believe it myself. But 
they ’ll learn the truth from her.’’ 

“Not till we ’re out of the business. And even then, 
they ’re not likely to take her statements seriously, after 
the dance she’s led them.’’ 

‘*You’re a clever woman, Emmichen,”’ said Paul. 
‘*We’ll go to Innsbruck, not as fast as we came, 
but as fast as we can,; and instead of avoiding the 
Hotel Tirol, we’ll make straight for it. Have you any 
money left out of the sum the late ‘Miss Lee’ put 
in your hands ?’’ 

‘*Four or five hundred gulden still. She went off 
without a penny, and will have to live on her pearls: 
she’d no other jewellery of value.’’ 

‘Let her live as she can. Now for Innsbruck and 
the Ransomes. I suppose there’s no hope of getting 
the price of the motor-car out of them ?’’ 

** We'll try.” 

‘*Suppose they’ve gone, and left no address ?’’ 

‘*We'll wire Madame de Norval at Paris. She’s 
sure to have it.’’ 

‘*My Emmichen is prepared for every emergency.”’ 

And so they made up their differences, and Wad 
nothing better to do as they drove—humbly in a horse- 
drawn vehicle—back to Innsbruck, than to decide how 
they would dispose of the Ransomes’ money when they 
got it. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE ALBATROSS. 

It was Freddy Ransome, the young man with the “ face 
of a codfish and the wits of a mooncalf,’’ whom they 
found at the ‘Tirolerhof. He had left his father and 
stepmother in Venice, and had come to Innsbruck alone, 
it seemed, upon the track of a motor-car which had 
been stolen. But neither the Duchesse de Rocheverte 
nor Baron Paul von Waldern was interested in Freddy’s 
quest, since it was not that of the goldén goose. As 
for Freddy, though he had prided himself upon his 
detective powers, and had telegraphed frantic banalities 
twice a day to Venice, his attention was easily cap- 
tured by the Duchess and her story, 

She was his first Duchess, and Paul was his first 
Baron. Being at heart a middle-class young man, in 
whose intimate experience titles had thus far been 
scarce, he fell a victim to Emmilie’s eyes and rank, the 
while she talked to him of Mona. 

“You believe, don’t you, that I was heartbroken 
when I found out how she had tricked you, and tricked 
us?’’ asked the Duchess, with soft play of lashes, 
while Paul twisted his moustache and looked in- 
credibly noble. 

Of course Freddy believed her. And it seemed piquant 
to his intelligence to let himself fall in love with a beauti- 
ful young married Duchess, while she helped him track 
the heiress who was destined for his wife. It was the 
sort of thing that the hero of a French novel would do. 


should lose money at cards to the Baron—a trifle of three 
or four hundred pounds; his father would give it to 
him with pleasure, glad thus indirectly to pay for definite 
news of Mona Eversleigh. 

As for the work which had brought Freddy to 
Innsbruck, it was forgotten, and he was far more eager 
to help Emmilie find her brother’s automobile than to 
track down the thief who had run off with the Ransomes’. 

Very little was said about the missing motors, when 
Freddy’s father and stepmother joined the party. That 





“1 fell in love with you,” 


the Baron and the Major should each be mourning one, 
at the same moment, was certainly a link between them 
as well as a curious coincidence ; but the Indian officer’s 
chief concern in the Austrian’s loss seemed to be his 
obligation to pay for everything. It was hard upon him 
that, while he was seeking his stepdaughter, his own 
car should be stolen, and then that she should annex 
another, thus making him responsible for damages. 
Nevertheless, he felt that he could bear anything, once 
he had the runaway girl again in leading - strings 
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confession. Mona admits that she has deceived her 
guardians, that she has run away, using her friends 
as catspaws. The friends advise, entreat her to be frank, 
to wire her relations, whom she saw in Innsbruck, no doubt 
searching for her. She refuses, and when her friends 
warn her that they must do what she will not, she bribes 





They drove back to Innsbruck. 


wire, Major and Mrs Ransome arrived late next day. 


He wired enthusiastically to Venice, and in consequence of the 
Meanwhile, 












having lost his heart to the Duchess, it was a mere detail that he 
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She would have to marry Freddy now, and ought to 
be precious glad to get him, since nobody else would 
have her, after she had gone gadding across the Con- 
tinent with no chaperon but a motor-car, as he remarked 
with brutal frankness to his wife. 

It was one thing for the Baron and his sister to 


beg information from the people of tne hotel on the’ 


Fern Pass: it would be another when a father and 
mother demanded it. No matter how big the bribe 
had been (and Mona, though a schoolgirl still, was 
always well supplied with money) those who had 
accepted it would not dare to hold their tongues 
against the rights of parents; and the plan proposed 
by Major Ransome was to visit the inn on the Pass 
without delay. 

Already, however, much time had been wasted. It 
was not until twenty-four hours had gone after parting 
with Mona, that Emmilie and Paul had arrived, late 
at night, in Innsbruck. They had not been able to see 
Freddy until next morning, as he had gone to bed 
before they appeared at the Tirolerhof. His telegram 
to Venice had not been received and answered until 
late afternoon, and it was the following afternoon when 
Major and Mrs. Ransome came upon the scene. By 
the time they had sketched out a plan of action, it was 


too late 
to start 

upon an- 

other journey 
which could onl 
be made by carriage or motor-car, 
and they were forced to wait with what 
patience they could until the morning. 

The idea was, to hire an automobile and 
cover the ground as quickly as possible: but there arose 
a difficulty. It was the high season now, and Innsbruck 
was full of tourists. Many tourists wanted motors, and 
there were not many motors to be had. There was not, 
indeed, one for Major Ransome, and bitterly he cursed, 
with strange Indian curses, the man who had robbed 
him of his own legitimate Daimler. The landlord was 
consulted, and telephoned to more than one garage, 
unsuccessfully, but suddenly Baron Paul von Waldern 
had an inspiration. 

This was late in the evening of the day on which 
the elder Ransomes had arrived, and it was necessary 
to arrange something promptly, as, in one way or 
another, everything must be ready for their departure 
at an early hour in the morning. 

‘Let me see what I can do,” said Paul, willing to 
make himself of importance. 

No one wished to dissuade him from carrying out 
this suggestion, yet no one offered to see him through 
his mission, when it appeared that this meant going 


out of doors. Major Ransome was tired after his 
long journey. Freddy Ransome was teaching the 
Duchess to play Bridge, and she was proving an 
apt pupil: which was not so remarkable as Freddy 
thought it, since she was already a more skilful player 
than he. 


Paul’s inspiration concerned the garage where 


Larry O’Hagan had kept his car. 


It was not a ‘‘smart’”’ garage, and for that reason 


the landlord of Innsbruck’s best hotel had probably not 
thought of it ; but there might be some sort of car there 
tolet. Paul had been to the place only once, but he 
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knew the way, and presented himself without misgiving. 
Had he interested himself in the story of young Mr. 
Ransome's stolen automobile, his inspiration would not 
have taken him in that direction; but he was happy 
in ignorance, and all seemed to be marching favourably 
with his affairs. Already he had done well with the 
Ransome business, and was several thousand gulden to 
the good, as consolation for having lost the heiress. He 
and Emmilie had been asked to write out a list of all 
expenses incurred by them for Miss Eversleigh, and they 
would not tarry in granting the: request. In addition, 
Major Ransome had made a generous offer. When 
Mona was found (as she must be now, in a few days), 
if she and the Baron’s car had parted company, the 
Baron should be paid for his lost automobile. If, on the 
contrary, the car were found with her, and in good con- 
dition, it should be returned to its owner, and a present 
of a diamond necklace given by the grateful Mrs 
Ransome to the Duchess. 

In his mind, as he walked through the quiet streets, 
Paul had been selling those diamonds and dividing the 
price between himself and Emmilie, taking the larger 
portion in case he might have to bribe the dis- 
charged chauffeur (if refound in Mona’s employ) not 
to be contradictory. But arrived on the threshold 


He joined the Ransomes in the hall. 


of the garage, away went the visionary diamonds in 
a brilliant shower. 

Outside the door lounged a fox-faced little man 
whose mean features he vaguely recalled. 

** Ach, it is you!”’’ exclaimed the stranger, darting 
forward. ‘‘ But you do not speak German. I will fetch 
someone with a little French, and then we shall know 
everything.”’ With this he would have trotted into the 
garage if Paul had not stopped him. 

‘*] do know German. I am myself an Austrian,’ 
announced the Baron, perplexed and apprehensive, dimly 
associating the man now with the chauffeur Laurence. 

Fox-face hesitated, and came back. ‘ Very well,’’ 
he said ‘I thought you knew only French. I am glad 
I was mistaken. We can now talk quietly together. 
Will you give me your name ?’ 

** Certainly not, until I know who you are and what 
you want,”’ answered Paul, growing nervous. 

‘*T am the man whom your chauffeur assaulted some 
days ago, because I had learnt that his car was wanted 
in Venice.”’ 

‘* Wanted in Venice ? 
hot flush rising to his ears. 

‘*Yes. And since then I have learned without any 
doubt that he had stolen it from a rich family there, who 
did not wish to be named in the newspapers. Oh, I do 
not accuse you of anything, Sir—not at all These 
chauffeurs are villains. Their slyness is beyond belief. 


” 


echoed the Baron, a quick, 















little at the garage. With what you can tell me of 
your chauffeur——’ 

‘‘] have nothing to tell you. I know no more than 
you do,"’ Paul broke in roughly. ‘I have sent the man 
away—discharged him—have no idea where he’s gone. 
Better ask inside; ] am in a hurry.’’ 

‘* But you were going into the garage.’’ 

‘*[ was not,’’ snapped the Baron. ‘I was merely 
passing.” 

‘*A—ah!”’ exclaimed Fox-face, comprehendingly. 
‘«T see how it is, Sir. You do not want to mix yourself 
in this business. You have your reasons for that. You 
do not think of Me. Well, I must think of myself. 
You shall tell me what you know, for you do know some- 
thing, I am sure, or I will follow you wherever you may 
! ’* 

** I shall call the police.’ 
‘* The police are my friends. They know what I have 
suffered. They will follow you too.” 

Paul thought this not unlikely; and it would be 
extremely inconvenient. The wild truth had flashed 


vO 
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red into his eyes, out of dark- 
ness, and dazzled him. The 

car which he had hired—the car which he had told 
the Ransomes was his, bought and paid for, and to 
be paid for again by them, if lost — was (fer car, 
the car stolen from them in Venice, the car for which 
they searched, when their other quest gave them time to 
think of it. Ah, if he had but taken more interest in 
Freddy's loose babblings ; if he had but asked questions, 
how easily he might have put two and two together, and 
how carefully he would then have avoided this garage ! 

Now it was too late for regrets. He had walked into 
a trap, and was caught by the leg, held back from the 
success which had been all but in his grasp. This fox 
faced man was on his back, as difficult to fling off as 
the Ancient Mariner's Albatross. Yet he might still cut 
the string knotted round his neck before it choked him. 

‘You want money, I suppose ?’’ he said. 

‘IT want it very much.’’ 

‘I can’t give you much, because I haven't it—and 
you’re not worth it if I had. Will you take two 
hundred gulden and your railway-fare, to go out of 
Innsbruck by the express which leaves for Munich at 
ten o'clock ?”’ 

** But I hve m Innsbruck.” 

** You can come back to-morrow.”’ 
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‘*That means my fare and return.’’ 

**Yes—yes. I'll take you to the station, and see 
that you get into the train. Come, we have only 
enough time." 

‘‘Ah, you know very well that train 
makes no stop for hours. You wish to be 
sure of getting rid of me. I will not do it 
for two hundred gulden. I will accept 
five hundred,”’ 

**You are a robber.’’ 
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‘* Ah, who knows what you are, Sir? But it would 
be easy to find out, if I stayed.’’ 

‘1 pay you, not because I am afraid, but because I 
do not wish to be troubled. Five hundred 
guiden, then, but not a pfennig more.’’ 

Meekly, Fox-face link ws the station, 
stood by while his ticket was bought, 
snatched the five hundred gulden as the 
express came 
thundering in, and 
then refused to go, 
threatening to make 
a scene unless he 
got two hundred 
more. 

Almost in tears, 
Paul peas with 
more of his precious 
bank-notes, and 
thanked his lucky 
stars (if any) when 
he saw the train steam out 
of the station, with a foxy 
face framed in the window 
of a first-class carriage. 

For two minutes he felt 
safe, and basked in the 
joyous relief of hard-won 
salvation; but he had not *& 
reached the door of the 
hotel when a thought struck 
his brain like a blow from «a hammer. 

What good—save temporary relief—had he obtained 
by ridding himself of the Albatross? In his confusion, 
he had forgotten that the identity of the two motors was 
fatal to his interests; after all, he had practically thrown 
away his money, for he dare not go out of Innsbruck 
with the Ransomes ; he dare not sell them the help for 
which he had hoped to be so well paid. The moment 
they found their car—and that might be at any 
moment—they would know him a liar. He would be 
disgraced, discredited. 

his red flame of enlightenment melted his hopes as 
the summer was melting the snows on Innsbruck’s wall 
of white mountains. There was nothing to do but get 
out of the Ransomes all that could be got to-night, and 
to have a telegram summoning him and his sister away 
by the first train to-morrow morning. 

Reluctantly, yet firmly, he found that telegram before 
he joined the Ransomes in the hall of the Tirolerhof, 
and with a face sincerely expressive of regret, announced 
its arrival and contents. There had been an accident 
in his ancestral castle. He and Emmilie must tear 
themselves from their new friends, and leave those 
friends to pursue their mission henceforth unassisted. 
The Duchess, genuinely surprised, shed a few tears 
that fell upon and blotted the bill for expenses which 
emotion did not prevent the brother and sister from 
jotting down before ‘‘ good-night’’ was said. Indeed, 
good-night had to be good-bye as well, because, as 
Paul sadly pointed out, the hour for their train was 
ridiculously early in the morning. 

The Ransomes received the best wishes of the Baron 
and the Duchess : the Duchess and the Baron received 
the gold of the Ransomes : and Emmilie let Freddy press 
her hand as she thanked him (not without substantial 
reason) for teaching her the game of Bridge. Later the 
twins talked things over while they hastily packed. 

First came regrets and recriminations: then, on 
counting over their blessings (materialised in coin or 
paper), followed consolations. After all, and at worst, 
they were some thousands of gulden to the good ; and in 
the fastnesses of Schloss Waldberg they could defy futile 
reproaches from the Ransomes, if the Ransomes by-and- 
by stumbled upon the truth. 

**You've lost the heiress, but you can save your 
honour,’’ Emmilie pointed out. 

“You mean my furniture,”’ sneered Paul, still 
smarting with regret for the bright hopes he must’ 
abandon. 

“It’s historic,’’ Emmilie reminded him. 

* There ’s very little of it.”’ 







The same might have been said of the honour of the 
name: but Emmilie said nothing so disagreeable. She 
remarked, very sensibly, that what there was of furniture 
and castle was the family stock-in-trade, therefore worth 

preserving. That while Paul went home, 

ae paid off his most pressing debts and 
re ousted the men in possession, she would 
return to Paris and collect an American 
heiress, There was one, she added, quite 
Gp ready to be culled by the owner of a title— 
plus a castle—and though the lady had 
more years and less money than Mona 
Eversleigh, still a plain heiress in the hand 
was worth two pretty ones in, the bush. 

‘*Or in stolen motor-cars,’’ finished 
the Baron, already twinkling in the gloom. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHASE AND THE CAPTURE, 
Even millionaires cannot do everything. 
They cannot hire motor-cars when there 
are no motor-cars to be hired. And 
travelling tediously with a ‘‘ carriage and 
pair,’? the Ransomes railed against fate 
and the thief who had robbed them of the 
power of thirty-five horses. 

Meanwhile, in the morning papers, 
which they had neglected to buy before 
starting, appeared an advertisement which 
would have interested them, had they 
happened to see it. 

Mrs. Ransome’s mature beauty was not of the type 
which permits early morning starts, and the family 
kept the carriage, ordered at half - past nine, waiting 
until half- past ten. They reached the little hotel of 
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the Fern Pass at evening, in a temper not improved 
by flashing glimpses of occasional automobiles, which 
dashed gaily and aggravatingly past their 
sweating horses. 

All three were hungry, cross, and tired 
when they arrived at their destination, and 
in a mood to trample upon any creature who 
dared by opposition to stir into foam their 
cup of bitterness. 

But, at first sight, Herr Schmidt and 
his wife, landlord and landlady, appeared 
the last people to show unseemly obstinacy. 
They were a mild and pleasant elderly 
couple, with polite Austrian manners and 
hospitable smiles. They even looked as if 
they could be easily intimidated ; and Major 
Ransome was tempted to bluster in his best 
French. 

He understood that they had denied 
Baron von Waldern and the Duchesse de 
Rocheverte information concerning the young 
girl who had left her friends and run away 
from this inn, a week ago. But now, here 
were the parents of that young girl, and 
every detail of her disappearance must 
instantly be given. 

‘* It was, on the contrary, the Baron and 
the Duchess who ran away,” the gentle old 
lady with the face of a rosy apple ventured 
to murmur, 

‘That is a mere quibble,”’ replied Major 
Ransome, in the tone which he had found 
successful with servants in India. ‘‘I wish 
to know at once where Miss Eversleigh, 
calling herself Miss Lee, went, on leaving 
here, and in what manner she left. As her 
parents, we are in a position to insist - 

‘‘Her step-parents, I believe,’’ mildly 
amended Herr Schmidt. 

‘* Ah, you seem to be deep in the lady’s 
confidence! ’’ exclaimed the Indian officer, 
taken aback, but only for an instant. ‘ As 
her legal guardians, then——”’ 

‘It makes no difference. We can tell 
you nothing, Sir,’* broke in the landlord, 
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with an apologetic gesture which tempered his incor 
ruptible expression. ‘‘ The young lady of whom you 
speak stayed here one night, having placed herself under 
my wife’s care. She then went away in an automobile 
which she had doubtless hired, and it was not our 
business to interest ourselves in her destination.”’ 

** You must have seen in which direction she started,” 
said Mrs. Ransome. 

‘‘If we did, we have forgotten.’’ 

** How much would it take to make you remember ?”’ 

‘* We do not understand your meaning.”’ 

‘‘Would this lighten your intelligence ?’’ Major 
Ransome showed a brutal banknote. 

The gentle pair shook their white heads. ‘‘ What 
we forget,’’ they answered almost in a breath, ‘‘ we have 
forgotten.’’ 

The landlord’s expression remained incorruptible, and 
there was no longer any polite gesture to temper it. 

Rendered murderous by disappointment on top of 
hunger, fatigue, and heat-headaches, the Ransomes 
would gladly have killed the innkeepers and burnt down 
their inn. But satisfactory reprisals havé gone out of 
fashion, and the one available revenge was to refrain 
from spending a pfennig under the offensive roof. 

But whither to go ? was the question they asked each 
other, as—too literally for physical ease—they hungrily 
formed a hollow square in the road before the hotel, 
discussing the next move. They could go on: but 
where? For all they could learn the miserable girl might 
have flown back to Innsbruck ; or she might have passed 
on into Bavaria. 

It was when Mrs. Ransome had snapped hysterically 
at Freddy for proposing to toss up a copper, that a 
shadow stole out of the dusk, and flitted near. It was 
the shadow of a man who smelt of the stable. The 
Ransomes could not speak German, but the shadow 
had a little English. It said that it had heard they were 
relations of the young lady who hrd been left by her 

friends at the inn, and that they wanted 

to know what had become of her. The 

shadow could tell them this, and would, 

if it were made worth a_shadow’s 
while. Major Ran- 
some did make it 
worth while, and was 
informed that a con- 
versation had been 
overheard (this 
shadow seemed to 
have a_ knack of 
overhearing conver- 
sations) between the 
young lady and the 
patron and Afat- 
ronne. 

The English Mees 
had gone to Hohen- 
schwangau, with a 
letter from the land- 
lady to a_ cousin, 
Frau Hols, who kept 
a small Zenston near 
the castle of Neu- 
schwanstein. How 
long she was to stop 
in this Jension, and 
why she had gone 
there at all, the 
shadow could not 
say; but the Mees 
had kissed’ Frau 
Schmidt on depart- 
ing, and Frau 
Schmidt had wished her all happiness. The Schmidts 
were like that. If they took a fancy to anyone, there 
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was nothing they would not do; and the strange part 
was, it was never for money, because they had made 
economies, and were rich. If they did #o¢ fancy anyone, 
there was nothing they would do, for all they looked so 
mild. 

Perhaps the Schmidts did not fancy the shadow. 

Encouraged, the Ransomes girded themselves 
to support further fatigue, unnourished. But their 
horses were obliged to have the rest their masters 
were willing to forego, therefore the masters must 
wait; and they purchased stale bread and_staler 
cheese from .some mysterious supplies produced by 
the shadow. 

Later they went on, through the Austrian Eden, 
towards the Eden of Bavaria. In the darkness, snow 
mountains glimmered, floating above black, pine- 
clad heights, and peering down into mystic gulfs of 
shadow where lakes of ink were traps for stars. At 
last they drove under the castle ruin of Fiissen, and 
on into Fiissen town, where one of the horses fell 
lame, and it was decided that a 
halt must be made until morning. 
They found a hotel, took rooms, 
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ate, and slept slept longer than they had meant 
to sleep. It was full, glorious day, and past lazy 
people’s breakfast time, when the family engaged 
a carriage and drove through country exquisite as 
a vast private park, to Hohenschwangau, thence 
slowly up the height where the castle of Neusch- 
wanstein towers Somewhere along the winding, 
fern-fringed road, among pines and chestnuts, they 
had been told to look for Villa Fanny, the Jension 


kept by Frau Schmidt’s cousin. 





Mrs. Ransome saw it first, and pointed out the 
picture-painted front, gleaming in fantastic colours in 
the deep green shadow of great trees. 

‘“‘There’s a motor-car before the door,’’ she said. 
**It must be hers—I mean, the Baron’s. Thank good- 
ness we've caught her! But, oh—the car's starting. 
There’s someone in it. A woman—sitting beside the 
chauffeur. It’s she/ She’s getting away. Hurry— 
tell the driver to hurry! ’”’ 

But the car gracefully: turned. It was ae | 
towards them. They were sure of the girl now, an 
each mind sprang to the thought of punishment. She 
must be kept close after this. Her conduct had 
been that of a mad woman. Her treatment in future 


would havé to be appropriate—until, of course, she had . 


been reduced to a proper frame of meekness. Major 
Ransome made his coachman stop abruptly in the 


Major Ransome, J believe f’ 


middle of the road. It would thus be 
impossible for the motor-car to pass. 
The chauffeur swung swiftly round a 
corner, and slowed down suddenly at 
™ sight of the stationary carriage in his 
way. 
‘* Tove, Governor! Zhe photograph /”’ 
cried Freddy, leaping up. ‘‘Your chauffeur — your 
Daimler! It’s the thief himself! ’’ 

‘‘Then it can’t be Mona. She was in the Baron’s 
car,’” gasped Mrs. Ransome. 

“It zs Mona. I see her—and she sees us.”’ 

There was an instant of doubt and apprehension. 
Would the car reverse and run away from them, 
escaping, after all? 

But, no. The girl spoke to the chauffeur, and he came 
steadily on. With the bonnet of the motor almost nose 
to nose with the stolid horses, he brought the Daimler 
suddenly to a standstill. 


‘«Major Ransome, I believe ?”’ he said, as quietly as 
Stanley greeted Livingstone in the desert, his audacity 
silencing the family for an instant. ‘I’m very glad to 
find you at last, though so unexpectedly, for I had to 
run away with your car from Mestre, you know, to save 
it from the clutches of your Venice landlord. Since 
day before yesterday—when I could afford it—I ’ve 
been advertising for you in the agony columns of 



















several papers. ‘his lady says now that she knows 
you—how, she hasn’t told me yet, otherwise I might 
have passed you without——”’ 

‘*You would not have passed us!’’ shouted Major 
Ransome, on fire with his anger at the good - looking 
ruffian, ‘* We have your photograph, and the police have 
it too. This lady, as you are well aware, is my ward, 
my wife’s stepdaughter, Miss Eversleigh.”’ 

“Oh, Larry, forgive me; it’s true! ’’ cried Mona. 
“I thought you wouldn’t take me if you knew about 
the horrid money. I didn't 7d, for I haven’t got it yet ; 
but I was going to tell you to-day.”’ 

‘* Take you? What do you mean, you miserable 
girl?’’ screamed Mrs. Ransome. 

‘*We were married an hour ago,”’ said Mona. 

> > > > > 


Of course l.arry forgave her. What would he not 
have forgiven? And, for their own sakes, the Ran- 
somes had to pretend that they forgave her also. 
She allows them three thousand a year. And they 
presented her with the Daimler as a wedding gift. 

THE END. 
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A QUEEN IN TROUSERS: THE OFFICIAL DRESS OF HER MAJESTY OF SIAM. 














THE WIFE OF OUR EASTERN ROYAL VISITOR: THE QUEEN OF SIAM. 


The King of Siam arrived in London on Juné 21. The Queen is at present travelling on the Continent, where her Majesty is preserving a strict incognito. 
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CIVIL WAR IN SOUTHERN FRANCE: THE WINE-GROWERS’ RIOTS. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE AGITATION: MARCELIN ALBERT’S HOUSE 
AND CAFE AT ARGELLIERS. 














RIOTERS TO MARK 


IN MEMORY OF VICTIMS: STONES ERECTED BY 
WHERE PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN THE STREETS. 


THE PLACE 
































THE ARREST OF THE MAYOR OF NARBONNE: DR. FERROUL ENTERING 
FOR CONVEYANCE TO PRISON. 


AN AMBULANCE WAGON 
Shetched on the spot by our Special Artist, Georges Scectt. 



































M. Clemenceau. M. Briand. 
THE OBJECT OF THE WINE-GROWERS’' HATRED: M. CLEMENCEAU, REGIMENTAL AMBULANCE WAGON ARRIVING AT THE LAW 
THE PRIME MINISTER. IN HIS PLACE IN THE CHAMBER. COURTS. MONTPELLIER, WITH PRISONERS FROM ARGELLIERS. 
During last week the wine-growers’ agitation in the South of France led to a state of civil war. The rioters in Narbonne threw up barricades, but were compelled to remove them by 
Dr. Ferroul. the mayor. Shortly afterwards Dr. Ferroul was arrested with other members of the Argelliers Committee, and was conveyed in « regimental ambulance to prison at Montpellier. 
Immediately after the mayor's arrest the rioting broke out afresh, shots were exchanged between the troops and the people, and five persons were killed. The rioters set up stones with rough 














inscrigtions to mark the places where the victios fell. 
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THE “CHELSFIELD” SUITE 
WELL MADE IN MAHOGANY WITH 
EBONISED & SATINWOOD INLAY 


£I2 15s Od 


Comprising 4 ft. 3in. Wardrobe, with Bevelled Mirror in centre door, and drawer 
at base ; 3 ft. 6in. Washstand with top and back of Rouge Royal Marble ; 3 ft. 
6 in. Dressing Table. with Bevelled Mirror and convenient drawers; 2 Chairs 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE WON- 
DERFUL VALUE OFFERED 
IN BEDROOM FURNITURE 


“J. Db. NN” = Special =Dists 
of Bedroom Suites, sent free 


MAPLE e& CO 


London Buenos Aires Paris | 
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SHAPED TO WIND 
ON SPIRALLY FROM 
ANKLE TO KNEE 
WITHOUT ANY TURNS 


OR TWISTS. -——— 
Made in various qualities and colours. Shade Cards on application. 


For Ladies and Children. For Men. 


Light Weight. With Spats, 7/6 per With Spats, from 10/6 to 12/- per pair. 


pair. (Detachable 1/- extra.) Without Detachable, 1/- extra. (if detachable 


Spats, 5/- per pair. required, send size of boot). 
Send size of boot. Without Spats, from 6’- to 7/6 per pr. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers : 
FOX BROS. 8 CO., LTD. (Deot. BB), WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 
Agents for the United States: BALE & MANLREY, Wool Exchange Building, New York, U.S.A. 


The Nursery Soap 






































LADIES’ PAGE. 


Axe presented a really brilliant scene, There is 

less white worn this season than has been the case 
for some years past, and this tends to the picturesque 
in the effect of a smartly dressed crowd of ladies. Blue 
is decidedly popular. uge feathers in a delicate pale 
blue floated on many hats, white or black crinoline, 
burnt straw, and blue chip alike being thus adorned. 
An enormously large and full feather, held in place by 
a single big lossom, is a very fashionable trimming. 
The Queen for once discarded at Ascot the small, close- 
fitting toque-shape that is associated with her person- 
ality almost as closely as is her own special and 
never-changing style of coiffure. On this occasion, the 
ever-lovely head was crowned with a black hat slightly 
turned up at one side, and trimmed with two long ostrich- 
feathers held in place by one large crimson rose; a 
small cluster of natural roses of exactly the same shade 
was worn at the bosom of her black-and-white striped 
gauze dress. The Princess of Wales had chosen on the 
first day the Queen’s usual colour, a delicate mauve ; 
the dress was cream silk and lace, with an all-mauve 
toque and feather boa. Lady Ilchester was one of the 
many wearers of blue, her gown of Nattier blue marquis- 
ette with lace trimmings being accompanied by an 
all-blue hat and feathers. Lady Yarborough, with a 
striped black velvet and lace dress, wore a black chip 
hat trimmed with long pale-blue feathers. Lady Helen 
Gordon-Lennox wore a blue-striped Marquisette gown, 
a sapphire and a pale shade alternating, and her hat 
was covered with roses. Numerous painted gauze dresses 
were worn, and were among the smartest seen, often 
lined with coloured silk. 
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I notice that the Queen has had partly reset one 
of the diadems that the King inherited from the late 
Queen It used to consist of alternating Maltese 
crosses and fleur-de-lys. The latter, being, of course, 
the specific badge of the royal house of France, was 
' really, when one thinks of it, not altogether suitable 
: on the British Sovereign’s head, though, no doubt, 
i this never occurred to the late Queen’s mind. It 
' was one of her favourite tiaras. Early in her reign 
: she wore it to sit for a portrait that now hangs 
in Buckingham Palace, and that was so successful that 
she always chose it to be copied to present to foreign 

Ambassadors and to hang in our own Embassies abroad. 
The stones, all brilliants, are very fine ones; a large 
Maltese cross comes immediately in front, and this used 
to be flanked on either side by the fleur-de-lys, but now 
} these are replaced by artistic clusters of our own 
national emblems—the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 








A CHIFFON AND SILVER BALL GOWN. 


Dress of white chiffon on white satin, with silver embroidery 
on skirt and corsage, and vest of old lace. Opera mantle of 
satin embroidered with gold cords. 


It is delightful to note with what due honour the 
name of Miss Florence Nightingale was _ received 
during the recent International Red Cross Conference. 
It is recorded by Mr. Kinglake, the historian of the 
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Crimean War, that on one occasion four men of note 
were invited to write down the name of the person of 
public importance, apart from royalty, whose name 
they believed most certain to live in the history of 
the Victorian Era. When the papers were opened it 
was found that all had agreed on the name of 
Florence Nightingale. At the recent Convention it was 
decided, on the motion of the Hungarian delegates, 
that a special fund should be raised to bear Miss 
Nightingale’s name, and to be used to provide medals 
for those women who hereafter distinguish themselves 
in aiding the sick and wounded, following in Miss 
Nightingale’s footsteps. Surely it is more than a little 
unfortunate that in the very week when the proved 
abilities of women to do such public service were 
recalled, speeches should have been made in the 
House of Lords on the Bill to allow women to sit 
on local bodies such as were made by Lord James of 
Hereford and Lord Halsbury, the latter saying, for 
instance, that ‘‘women were too hysterical’’ to join in 
the debates of County Councils ! 


Though summer weather hardly seems to have 
arrived, the usual date for the ‘‘after-season’”’ sales is 
here, and the slackness of business caused by ‘‘ winter 
lingering in the lap of’’ midsummer will redound to the 
purchasers’ advantage. A great house like that of 
Peter Robinson must clear out the season's stock, and 
unusual bargains are offered in every one of the depart- 
ments, as may be seen by sending for the sale catalogue. 
There are two distinct establishments of Peter Robinson’s 
business, the one at Oxford Circus, and the other at 
252 to 264, Regent Street, and each has its separate 
catalogue to send to applicants showing forth its own par- 
ticular bargains. The Regent Street house has a special 
list of magnificent Paris and Vienna model gowns, all 
reduced to about one-third of the original prices. Simpler 
gowns are equally reduced, and so are see materials. 
Some of the unmade robes are wonderful value, and a 
robe in the new smart and most fashionable Shantung, 
dyed in any shade, can be had for just under two pounds. 
The Oxford Circus house of Messrs. Peter Robinson offers 
a skirt of fine black voile, actually lined with silk, for 
forty-nine-and-sixpence, and another voile skirt trimmed 
with glacé, but on a batiste foundation, for twenty-five- 
and-sixpence. Mantles, furs, gloves, underclothing, mil- 
linery, household furnishings—in fact, every department— 
offers equally wonderful bargains to the early buyer. 


Prices of all linen goods have greatly advanced, but 
from Monday, July 1, till the end of the month, the 
famous linen house of Robinson and Cleaver, 170, Regent 
Street, W., are giving the public the opportunity of 
purchasing from their large stock at old prices. There 
will be special bargains forthcoming during the sale in 
every sort of household linens, as well as in handker- 
chiefs, ladies’ outfitting, laces, collars, and cuffs, etc. 
On application from any of my readers a sale catalogue 
will be sent post-free. FILOMENA. 














ELKINGTON 


Was invented and patented by the late G. R. ELKINGTON (the originator 

of Electro-plate), and is the product of a century’s experience and scientific 

advances. To-day it is universally recognised as the standard for durability 
and finish, and will wear like silver for 50 years. 


| ELKINGTON QUALITY! STILL THE BEST! 


Actual Manufacturers 


Wholesale Prices! 


Catalogues Free. 


ELKINGTON & CoO., 


LTD., 


‘22, Regent St., S.W. 


London (Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


ri i a 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


Detaiis 
on application. 


MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 








ST. ANN’S SQUARE. NORTHUMBERLAND ST. 
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CANADIAN AGENTS, 
A. T. WILEY & CO. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY THE HAIR. 


Remarkable Free Offer made to Readers of “‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


~~ 
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HOME BEAUTY CULTURE FOR ALL. 


The woman with beautiful hair is the woman who is always the centre of attraction and, it 
must be said, the envied of her sisters. The man who keeps his hair in health, and possesses a 
full share of this natural adornment, is the man whom allhis fellows admire. There is no question 
utting the case 


the use of this tonic new hairs have been seen to grow. In cases of dry scalp, dull hair, 
greyness, and falling hair, it can be safely recommended to all that “ Hariene’’ is the most 
valuable preparation to use. 
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that in the matter of personal appearance the hair plays an important part, for, 
in the reverse light, as soon as the hair begins to fall from the head, loses 
broken, an appearance of age is at once given to the face. : 
Once these facts are appreciated by most 
keep the hair in health and 
same, and what preparations to use for this purpose. 


the hair. Althouzh this is the most delicate part, it is subject to 
the most serious ill-usage. Preparations are applied to the hair 
which are not only useless, but, unfortunately, in many cases exceed- 
ingly harmful. Occasionally we hear friends recommending amongst 
themselves granlmotherly ideas and recipes that have for the basis 
of their utility simple superstition. 

There is, however, a greater trouble than this, and that is the 
modern concocti ns that enterprising people, with no knowledge of 
this complex subject, but nevertheless backed by money, are 
endeavouring to force on those whose misfortune it is to suffer from 
hair troubles. It is, of course, difficult for the average person to 
choose a hair tonic that can be relied upon, and the only ‘test}in 
which the choice can be made is that of public appreciation and 
recommendation by usage. 


‘*THE TESTIMONY TO HARLENE.”’ 


There is no question that the most popular of hair tonics of the 
resent age is ‘* Harlene.”” Used by all classes of society, from 
oyalty downwards, it has held with striking success the supreme 
place it gained so many years ago in the confidence of the public. 
‘or nearly a quarter of a century ‘ Harlene ’’ has been used, and the 
testimony that has been called forth is of such a nature as to render 
it really valuable. When we find that the crowned heads of Europe 
have taken the pains to personally recommend its use among their 
friends, confidence in its merits must be established. 

The proprietors of ‘* Harlene ’’ have decided that there shall be 
given an opportunity for every person, no matter in what station or 
class of life, to test without any cost or without the imposing of any 
obligation, the merits of ‘* Harlene.”’ 

As the best method of doing this, they have decided to send, 


preparation on the hair, and the proprietors of * 
of people to whom this offer is of s atur 
able hair tonic, which, if persevered with, will serve to remedy the most serious hair ailments. 


a hair tonic of real value, and has been recommended for use by medical men. 


beauty and healthy condition. 
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mur, or becomes 


ple, the one great trouble is to know how to 
auty, and, when it loses its pristine freshness, how to restore the 


It is really quite oo, to think of the many absurd ideas that people have in regard to 





free of charge, a special free trial bottle. This — trial bottle will easily show the effect of this 
arlene ’’ feel confident that there are many classes 
ial value, introducing to them, as it does, a natural and valu- 


** Harlene,’’ unlike many of the so-called curative preparations placed on the market, is 
Its effect on 


the hair is almost instantaneous, and even a few applications will serve to restore the natural 
In cases of baldness, ‘‘ Harlene’’ stands without rival as 
a restorative agent, and in cases where practically every vestige of hair has disappeared, after 
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THE SPECIAL FREE OFFER. 


It is the earnest wish of the proprietors of ‘‘ Harlene”’ that every reader of the 
** Illustrated London News”? shall take an early opportunity of writing for the special free bottle. 
All applications should be addressed to Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-6, High Holborn, London, 


these special free trial bottles, but the proprietors are continuing their 
splendid offer, in order that every man and woman may be enabled to 
check any hair trouble from which they might be suflering. This 
opportunity of obtaining hair treatment free is quite unique, and 
certainly reflects great enterprise on the part of the inaugurators. 

Itis, perhaps, unnecessary to remark that ‘* Harlene ** is stocked by 
all chemists, and is sold in bottles at Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. There is, 
however, no need to purchase right away, for, as stated above, it may 
be tested free. The proprietors of ‘‘ Harlene’’ are naturally proud of 
the many unique testimonials they have received as to the value of their 
preparation, and a selection is here given. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant is that of Dr. George Jones, who says :—‘‘ I have examined and 
practically proved that ‘ Harlene ’ is not only an excellent grower, but 
is also a preventive against the loss of hair from falling out, and 
produces a luxuriant growth by continued application.” 

‘This testimony coming from so distinguished a scientist, is 
likely to confirm the public confidence in a valuable remedy. The 
following three testimcnials received from members of Royal 
Households are certainly interesting : 

H.R.H. PRINCESS MARIE OF GREECE writes: ‘* Messrs. Edwards’ 
preparation, ‘ Harlenc’ for the hair, has given entire satisfaction.” 

H.I.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS GEORGE OF RUSSIA writes: 
“ Please send at once six bottles of ‘Harlene,’ the same as formerly sent 
to H.I.H. when Princess Marie of Greece.” 

PRINCESS ANNA HOHENLOHE writes: “‘ Harlene’ has given 
me t satisfaction; therefore, please send by return six more bottles.”’ 

Testimonials from public people, our leading actors and actresses, and 
others, have been received in thousands, and many columns could be filled 
by quotations from these eulogistic letters. 

It may be mentioned that, in addition to being a tonic restora- 
tive, ‘‘Harlene”’ is a toilet luxury that all will appreciate. It is 

leasant to use, and combines with its tonic properties a delicate, 
cooling sensation and healthy fragrance. ‘Whilst once again urging readers of this journal 
to write for the special free trial bottle, a strong word of cautivn should be given against 
neglecting the troubles that affect the hair. Indeed, many a bald head could have been avoided 
by a little careful attention in early life. ‘Harlene’’ is no trouble to use, and it is not 
obnoxiously greasy. Indeed, its users say that the morning application of **Harlene”’ is a 
delight they would not miss. A personal visit at the Head Offices of Edwards’ Harlene 
Co., 95-6, High Holborn, London, W.C., will obviate the postage expense, for if the special 
free trial bottle is called for, no charge whatever is made. This offer of a special free trial 
bottle may be accepted by any person in any part of the world. 
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Unquestionable 
Reductions 
in all 
Departments. 


OXFORD ST. 


AND 


REGENT ST. 














PETER ROBINSON S 
UMMER SALE 


Commences on 


MONDAY, JULY ist, 


And Continues G6rougbout the Mont6. 





Fully Illustrated 

Catalogues 
Gratis 

on Request. 


AND 





REGENT ST. 
OXFORD ST. 











THE 
AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE. 


ANY of the finest classical and 
operatic selections which have been 
written for the orchestra have to be so 
abridged for the piano as to be unsatis- 
factory, even when played .by the best 




















musicians. The £olian Orchestrelle is not 
subject to such limitations. From the 
nature of its construction it is possible 


to use the complete orchestral score, and 
the music being aided by the different stops, 
a variety of instrumental effects is intro. 
duced equalled only by the efforts of a 
skilled orchestra. 

A recent development allows of a sole 
being played on one or more stops, and 
accompanied by any of the instruments 
represented in the Aolian Orchestrelle. 

You are invited to call and hear the 
fEolian Orchestrelle and to write for 
Catalogue 15. 








ORCHESTRELLE CoO., 
AEOLIAN HALL, 

135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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ART NOTES. 


|= Chantrey Trustees, if ever they awake to the 
existence of very notable English painting that 
does not find its way to Burlington House, will learn 
that it is not politic to be so long a- purchasing. 
On deciding, after many*weeks of deliberation, that 
Mr. Mark Fisher, a landscape painter of great 
ability, might be repre- 
sented at the Tate Gallery 
without outraging the un- 
written law of ycottin 
painters who do not exhibit 
at the Academy, the Trustees 
kilted up their robes and 
went to Dering Yard. It 
never occurred to them, 
coming from so bad a 
market as Burlington House, 
that the Fisher might, to 
mix one’s metaphor, be 
already flown. 


But the New English 
Art Club is a very good 
market, and Mr. Mark 
Fisher has sold both his pic- 
tures; while Mr. Walter 
Sickert, Mr. Bernard Sickert, 
Mr. Augustus John, Mr. 
Rich, and Mr. Muirhead 
Bone are among those whose 
works have just recently 
joined what is now almost 
the majority on the Club’s 
walls—the ‘* sold.’’ Let the 
Trustees, then, be less long 
at their councils; so that, 
next year, when they would 
buy a Wilson Steer, or some 
other of the great neglected, 
they will be able. There 
should be no difficulty in 
this, for the haste with which 
the works of Mr. Davis, 
R.A., and other ‘‘ Academi- 
cal”’ works, are acquired for 
the National Collection is 
hardly decent. No sooner 
are they hung on the Acad- 
emy’s walls than they are snatched away from the 
possibility of outside purchase. Who knows, say the 
Trustees, but that among all these crowds at our 
private view there might not be some hasty pur- 
chaser? Let us prevent the loss to the nation. 





Alterations are rapid at the National Gallery, the 
great Venetian Room, on its reopening, wearing a quite 
new aspect. Passing over the sentiment which would 
have kept Bacchus the Youthful and Ariadne where 
they have so often delighted us, and the Milky Way 


where it had come to be one fixed star of beauty, 
we cannot but think that the new Keeper, who is 
already ‘‘Charlie’’ to his workmen when the din 
of hammers makes familiarity discreet, has been 
wise in all his changes. Titian is well hung beside 
Titian, that is certain; and it is good to get the 
Bellinis grouped together, and the screens, upon which 
several of them were formerly displayed, abolished. 





While Sir Charles Holroyd has done nothing to 
offend, but—when he has gathered a master’s works 
together, as in the case of Titian and Rubens—much 
to gratify the champions of the various schools and 
styles, he must not be considered to have solved all 
the difficulties of hanging that are presented in Tra- 


falgar Square. That vast blot upon the northern wall - 


of the Venetian Gallery, the blackened Sebastian Del 
Piombo, still occupies its undeserved position, between 
Titian and Tintoretto, in the very heart of the collec- 
tion. Whither Sir Charles Holroyd might have banished 


so mountainous a monument of a forgotten taste in 
painting we know not, but it is a most obvious 
nuisance -in such fair reaches of exquisite colour 
as are provided by the canvases among which it 
hangs. The balance of the gallery would have 
been lost had it been hung at either the west or 
the north end of the room; but much else would 
have been gained had the central masters of the 
Venetian School assumed a 
central position on the walls 
of the Venetian Gallery. 


Excellent is the re-hang- 
ing which brings the late 
Venetians into a_ gallery 
adjacent to the earlier mas- 
ters of the same school, 
instead of in the far- 
removed Gallery XIII., 
where Rubens now hangs. 
And much more consistent, 
too, is the new arrange- 
ment of the French and 
Dutch canvases. While 
modern France is_ re- 
presented by Isabey, Diaz, 
and Boudin, whose inclu- 
sion we have previously 
considered in these columns, 
Holland relies on Israels 
and Jacob Maris as the 
exemplars of its modernity, 
and both painters are 
shown at full strength. 
Indeed, we have _ never 
seen a picture which so 
justifies the great reputa- 
tion of the elder Dutchman 
as the interior now at the 
National Gallery. E. M, 


It is not generally un- 
derstood that the King 


— is going to Ireland on 


A LIVING UNION JACK FORMED BY 3360 BOYS: THE EMPIRE PAGEANT AT SHEFFIELD. July 10 for the express 


On the 21st of June 13,000 school-children took part in an Empire Pageant at Bramall Lane, Sheffield. At a given signal 
3360 boys, dressed in red, white, and blue jerseys and caps, formed a living Union Jack in the arena. Dubli 
ubdiin. 


purpose of yisiting the Irish 
International Exhibition at 
Great preparations 
are being made to give a hearty welcome to 
royalty. There are several alternative routes for 
euvedllees visiting the Exhibition. The L.N.W.R. 
run a splendid irish mail train from Euston daily at 
8.30 a.m. and 8.45 p.m. The G.W.R. book passengers 
to Dublin from all parts of their line to Chester, 
whence they change to the L.N.W.R. Steam Packet 
Service. he M.R. book passengers to Dublin via 
Liverpool or Morecambe. y this route passengers 
leave St. Pancras about 10 a.m., arriving in Dublin 
the next morning. 
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“The most Acceptable of all Wedding Gifts.” 


all other makes—it is treble-plated Al Quality .. 
25 per cent. less than other houses. 


Catalogue of all sizes in Canteens sent post free by THE MAKERS, 
THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, Lid 


NOTE CONTENTS: 
12 Table Knives 


12 Table Forks 
6 Table Spoons 


caosen 1 Soup Ladle 
2 Sauce Ladies 
1 Gravy Spoon 
and Brass - mounted 
patent Oak Canteen 
pieces 
complete as Illustrated, 





lifetime and beats 
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1 Pair Meat Carv 

1 Pair Game .. "3 BRIDESMAID’S 
1 Steel 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, Ltd, 


Telegraphic Address: RUSPOLI, LONDON. Telephone: 5178 Gerrard, 1939 Central. 








































Fime cut Rubies and Diamonds, 431, 








Please write for our New Illustrated Catalogue 1, finest 
in the world —6000 Illustrations, Post free on Application. 
Specially printed on thin paper for the Colonies and Abroad. 














New Gold Art Locket, 
set 4 Diamonds, 
21 is. 











Fine Diamond and Ruby Tiara, also formi:.g 
Necklace, - 





Sai Gold Charm 
158 pphires in piace 12s. 


ubies, same price. 
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Va tlie Soa U2 


contains no animal fat. 


PLANTOL 
SOAP 


represents a new feature in the 
art of soap-making. It is made 
from fruit and vegetable oils, and 
Alone, 








these oils are soothing and emol- 
lient. When delicately blended and 


manufactured into Plantol Soap, 
they act as a balm to the skin. 


A TOILET TREASURE 





LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee 
of Purity and Excellence. 
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” remarkable — 
how the addition 
of a little ; 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUGE Ns 


improves the flavour 
of all Fish. 
With Lobster or € 
dressed Crab, a 
little of this famous 
Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment 
of these delicacies. 
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A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa 
» and. 
Allen & Hanburys’ Extract of Malt. 


‘Meets the requisite indications of digestibility, 
nutritive quality and palatable character.””— 
British Medical Fournal. 


Constantly recommended by the Highest Medical 
Authorities. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 


























A*™. London will shortly betake themselves to Wey- 
bridge for the purpose of witnessing motor-speed 
on a safe track. However much this country may be 
adjudged to be behind the Continent in automobile 
matters—although I, for one, am far from coinciding 
with such views—we do now certainly lead the world in 
the matter of a scientifically . 
constructed autodrome, upon 
which speeds of over one 
hundred miles per hour are 
perfectly safe, and where all 
the changing phases of a 
gteat motor-race can 

watched in detail. Whatever 
the future of the Brooklands 
course, racing automobilists 
owe a meed of thanks to 
Mr. Locke King. for the 
enthusiastic enterprise he has 
shown in embarking over 
4150,000 in the _installa- 
tion-at Weybridge. Up to 
the moment of writing Mr. 
Warwick Wright can claim 
to have driven a car—his 
110-h.p. racing Darracq—at 
a higher speed over this track 
than anyone has yet achieved. 
At the Press View on Monday, 
June 17, he touched a velo- 
city of ninety-four miles per 
hour, and said afterwards 
that the banking of the great 
sweeps felt perfectly safe at 
thisspeed. Had it been neces- 
sary, there was yet greater 
super - elevation, for when 
going all out he was never 
within thirty feet of the outside 
edge of the bank. That the 
super-elevated surface is cor- 
rectly formed is proved by the 


rims. So while only 18 per cent. of the cars that actually 
started for the Kaiserpreis were fitted with Michelins, no 
less than 45 per cent. of the cars that finished in this 
great event were shod with Michelin tyres. And that 


percentage included the winner, Nazzaro, on his Fiat. 
. : + . * . 


One would really like to divine the secret of the 
wholly wonderful hill-climbing qualities which are so 








fact that the cars steer them- 





selves round the bends. 

> > = 7 

Notwithstanding the fact 
that Michelin tyres were in 
a considerable minority as to : RRR ae 
the ninety odd cars entered for the Kaiserpreis, it is 
remarkable that so many of the cars that finished in the 
first flight ran upon them. I say remarkable, but I must 
be taken to mean that in a Pickwickian sense, for it 
would have indeed been remarkable if the Michelin tyres 
had not shown up well. Of the eighty-four cars coloured 
upon the card, fifteen were fitted with Michelin tyres. Of 
these twenty finished; eight—the first, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth—being on Michelin tyres and Michelin detachable 












reliable at all times. 


Berlin has just equipped a fire brigade station where the 


THE FIRST ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE APPARATUS FOR THE BERLIN FIRE BRIGADE. 


and pes is supplied by electricity. 





consistently shown by the Daimler cars. By Daimler 
cars, let me be understood to infer the Daimler cars that 
have Leofric’s town of Coventry as a birthplace, and not 
any other fancy-prefixed Daimler of them all. Again 
and again these fine cars repeat the mountain-climbing 
triumphs—so regularly and frequently, indeed, that one 
expects to find a Daimler scoring first honours uphill 
wherever they are put into competition. But one hardly 
expects to find the same car winning the same com- 
petition, but on two different hills, twoyears running. Yet 





use of horses is dispensed with entirely. The motive power for the 


What mortal man can do for the furtherance of 
automobilism in the Fatherland that the German 
Emperor is ready to attempt. 
His attendance at and his 
interest in the great race just 
run, and which bears his name, 
has been widely chronicled, 
for he was present from start 
to finish on each day, which 
entailed his leaving the Schloss 
Homburg at 3.30 a m. the first 
and 5.30 a.m. on the second 
day. Now, fired, doubtless, by 
what has been done through 
fre private enterprise of Mr. 

ocke King at Weybridge, 
he yearns that Germany shall 
possess something that will 
altogether out - Brooklands 
Brooklands and centre motor- 
racing in Germany for many 
years to come. And he de- 
serves to achieve his desire ! 


The problem of effecting a 
successful issue of capital is 
very ably discussed by Mr. 
Walter Judd in an article on 
‘Financial Advertising ’”’ 
which appears in the June 
number TP the Magazine of 
Commerce. Mr. Juddspeaks 
with authority, for he is, as 
everybody in the commercial 
world knows, one of the 

greatest living experts in the 

| practical science and scientific 

art of advertising. | While 

modestly declining to pose as 

a monopolist in this special 

knowledge, the writer of the 

article mentions incidentally 

¥ that Messrs. Walter Judd, 

Limited, have during the last few years advertised issues 
of capital amounting to over £65,000,000. 

The London and North Western Railway Company 
announce that, commencing July 1, numerous and import- 
ant additions will be made in their train services to a 
large number of provincial towns, including Birmingham, 
Manchester and Liverpool, as well as to Scotland and 
Ireland. New corridor trains, with luncheon and refresh- 
ment cars, and sleeping-saloon expresses, will be pro- 
vided for the convenience of passengers. 











SIMPLE RELIABLE’ EFFICIENT. 


Reliability is not merely an average, but the result of the perfection of every separate 
particular—every essential detail: To-day the famous Scottish Car, the “ARGYLL,” stands 
as the last word of scientific mechanical skill. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Its records prove beyond question that it is 
Scrupulous care in the manufacturing of every detail down to the 
smallest nut places it in the van of things enduring. To know the true joy of motoring, which 
is being able to get from Here to There with comfort, speed, and certainty, invest in an “ARGYLL.” 
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KAISER CUP. 
FIRST-—Nazzaro On FIAT 


Fitted with 


| MICHELIN NON-SKIDS 
| and DETACHABLE RIMS. 


| 
| FIVE out of firss EIGHT fitted with 


MICHELINS. 


4 Cars making best time, all on 
MICHELINS, 


went through the race with no change of tyres. 


MICHELIN, 


49-50, Sussex Place, South Kensington, 
LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: 











Telephone: Kensington 210. ** Pneumiclin,’’ London. 





















THE 
“* MELODANT,” 
THE 
WONDERFUL 
NEW 
| EXPRESSION 

DEVICE. 


Sh & PLAYER COMBINED 











emer 


AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE GREATEST 


o| THE MELODANT 


solution in the ANGELUS with the MELODANT. 
predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in the central or inspired part of the com- 
position is given its proper value even when such note or notes occur in the midst of a full chord. 

This is accomplished by extra marginal perforations in the specially prepared Melodant music- 
rolls, which act upon the internal working of the Angelus. 
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THE 
“ PHRASING 
LEVER” GIVES 
FREEDOM 
AND 
INDIVIDUALITY 
TO THE ‘ 
PERFORMER. 









MUSICIANS. 


How to make the performance of a musical work worthy of the in- 
spired conception of its creator and equal to that of our great 
interpretative artists has been the problem which finds its comple te 
The MELODANT makes the melody or “ air’ 





The Original In 
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expeaesion, and the 
| NGELUS is 








The A 








has been continuously pmo bene by its originators. 


we 
accomplishment should now be crowned by the creation of the MELODANT. . 
+. 


or the oo passing fancy of the player, antler the ANGEL 


f € ‘ 
| The Phrasing Lever patie and vitality tha musi the ANGELUS 


MELODY ARE SUPREME IN MUSICAL INTERPRETATION. TO SEE AND 
HEAR THE "ANGELUS MELODANT IS TO REALISE ITS INFINITE SUPERIORITY. THE 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano 


unique nge of Two World-renowned Instruments. The established re putation and high standard 
of the ANGELUS Seer and BRINSMEAD Piano ensure pre-eminent artistic qualities of tone, 

rfection of touch and repetition, also the maximum of re liability and durability. 
also embodied in Pianos by several other eminent makers. E 





in cabinet form) will play any Piano, and can be removed from the Piano in a moment. 
beautiful in. design and appearance, and contains all the exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 
GELUS gives you the means of playing your own Piano perfectly, placing you on a level 


with the poten Pianist. 
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itated but never equalled, the Angelus Pneumatic Piano-Player 
It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, that their 


ays, reflecting the greatest depths of artistic feeling, 
US human under his touch. | 
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You are invited to call, or write for Lidustrated Catalogue No. 2. 
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H.M. the King. 





DAIMLER 


MOTOR-CARRIAGES combine EFFICIENCY with LOW PRICE. 





By Appointment to 





H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 



































The unparalleled 













success of these 
famous Motor Vehi- 
cles in all the prin- 
cipal genuine Hill- 
Climbs, Races, and 
the 
past two years justi- 


Trials during 






fies and bears 
out the claim of 
efficiency. 
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NEW PURCHASE. 


















The Daimler, (as 
supplied to H.M. the 
King, H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, &c.) 
is the Lowest Price 


















per Horse Power of 
any High-class Car 
on the market (zde 
For full 
particulars apply 
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Coventry. London. 








The DAIMLER MOTOR CoO. 


Manchester. . 






(1904), Ltd., 


Nottingham. Bristol. 
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MUSIC, 


“ TDQIGOLETTO” and “‘La Gioconda’’ were revived 

last week at Covent Garden, the latter after a 
long absence from our Opera House. Verdi’s ‘‘ Ballo in 
Maschera” 
is about to 
be given 
again, with 
Selma 
Kurz as the 
page, and 
rehearsals 
for Alfred 
Catalani’s 
*«Loreley’’ 
are in full 
swing. Of 
the first 
perform- 
ance of 
** Rigolet- 
to”’ there 
is little to 
say, for it 
did not find 
Madame Selma Kurz at her best 
in the part of Gilda, and in this 
opera Verdi wrote his best music 
for the soprano. Madame de 
Cisneros took the small part of 
Maddalena, to the great advan- 
tage of the quartet in her one 









act, and the opera was con- 
ducted by Signor Panizza, who 
made a favourable impression, 


though there were moments when 
he forgot to temper the fury 
of the fuffi to the needs of the 
singers. 

We cannot sympathise with 
those who declare that ‘‘ La Gio- 
conda’’ is a dull opera that should 
have been left on the shelf. It 
may be full of faults, but these 
are concerned for the most part 
with the book ; much of the music 


Campanini handled the music with enthusiasm and 
vigilance, securing the best results in the concerted 
numbers and some very delicate modulations of 
tone at other times, The mounting is tasteful as 
well as costly, and the ballet has. been well dressed 
and arranged with care. Even the patrons of 
Covent Garden, so often indifferent to dancing in 
~ ee were moved to great applause when the Dance 
of the Hours came to an end. Perhaps a few 
more cuts are necessary: those made for the first 
performance were hardly noticeable, but if others are 





is delightful, and every singer 
has a chance. Madame Kirkby 
Lunn and Fraulein Destinn seemed 
to realise the need for the greatest 
of dramatic 


THE MOST COMPACT KITCHEN IN THE 





WORLD: 





THE COOK’S BATTERY ON ONE OF THE 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY'S NEW RESTAURANT CARS. 
The Great Eastern Railway Company has added to its service a magnificent new train, to be known as the Norfolk Coast Express. 


master; and the master has had a very marked in- 
fluence upon the | gaa The tenor’s solo on the 
ship, in the second act, bears a strong affinity to 
Madame Butterfly’s song as she climbs the hill, in 
the first act of Puccini’s opera, to present herself 
before that shining light of the American Navy, Lieu- 
tenant Francis Pinkerton. ‘This is only one of several 
points that may be noticed without any suggestion of 
a : 

. Paderewski scored yet another triumph when 


he made his welcome reappearance at the Queen’s 
Hall last week. Although he 


played upon a piano that 
was hardly the best of its 
kind, and opened the _per- 


formance with a work of his 
own that is clearly written 
for virtuosi, he was not lon 
before he began to _ revea 
the better side of his gifts, 
and his reading of the fami- 
liar ‘‘ Moonlight ’’ sonata of 
Beethoven brought out the 
beauty of the work in fashion 
that was past all praise, and 
the player achieved a certain 
measure of legitimate novelty 
in. the reading of the final 
movement. The great pian- 
ist is filling private engage- 
ments, and it is unlikely that 
he will give another recital in 
public. The world’s most dis- 
tinguished soloists are apt to 
stay away from London for 
long periods, but happily they 
do not leave us _ altogether. 
M. Ysaye is returning to London 
in the autumn for a short series 
of concerts, after an absence 
of three years. 


Among the art exhibitions 
now open are those of por- 
traits by Marie d’Epinay, and 
of oils and water-colours by 
Edward Compton, H. Comp- 
ton, and Elizabeth Chettle 
at the Fine Art Society; of 
sketches of Madeira and 
Morocco by Ernest Thesiger, 

















possible measure 
effort. M. Journet, in the part Each train will carry 320 third-class passengers and 96 first-class passengers. ‘The fittings are most luxurious, and the restaurant 
of Badoero, sang and acted far accommodation is the finest that the company has yet provided. at the Modern Gallery; of 
better than he has done _ be- ' paintings and enamels by 
fore this season; Sammarco was splendid ; and Miss made and the opera is brought within the com- Lieutenant - Colonel and Mrs. Whipple and Mrs. 
Edna Thornton entered into the spirit of the part of pass of three hours, it ought to find sufficient Hamilton-Johnstone, at the Bruton Galleries; and of 
La Cieca with such goodwill that a certain uneven support to justify the Syndicate in producing it drawings by various humorous draughtsmen at the 
quality of voice passed almost unnoticed. Signor from time to _ time. onchielli was  Puccini’s Ryder Gallery. 
’ 
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LUX 


PURIFYING 


and 


REFRESHING. 


For Washing Dainty Fabric. 

A Luxury in the Bath. 

A Good Hair Wash. 

For Washing Silver and Cutlery. 


LUX WON'T SHRINK WOOLLENS. 


Ad. per Packet. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLANL 
The name LEVER on Soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellenc.. 
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SEMMERING, AUSTRIA. 


High-Class Summer and Winter Resort, 
and Sports of every kind. - - 


HoTEL PAN HANS, 


Reached from Vienna by the famous Sudbahn Mountain Railway 
(two hours). 
Marienbad, Carlsbad, c. 
Summer and Winter Sports, under expert supervision. 
Carbonic Acid, Flectric, Steam Baths, Inhalations (Dr. Bulling’s system). 
Resident Physician, Dispensary, Lift, Post, Telegraph, Telephone, 
Motor Garage, 
every comfort. 


Numerous Reception- Rooms. 
Conversation, 
Finest Viennese Orchestra. 
Skating, Ski, and Rodel-Places. 
the Sole Proprietor, Mr. Franz Panhans. 

HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN, and Four Villas adjoining, under 
the same Proprietorship and Management. 


Mr. J. E. PANHANS, 49, Museum Street, London, W.C. 

















SEMMERING, AUSTRIA. 


Patronised by the Imperial Court of Austria. 


Highly recommended for Mountain-Air Cure, after 
Open all the year. Every kind of 
Water Cure, 


Dark Room. 260 Bedrooms and Saloons, with 
Latest Sanitary arrangements. Suites of Rooms, 
Bath- Rooms, &c. Electric Light and heating throughout. 
Large Coffee-House, Luxurious Hall, 
Reading, Music, Ladies’, and Dining Rooms. 
Hunting, Fishing, Tennis, Croquet, 
Under the personal supervision of 


Billiard, 


For Prospectus and information apply to 





THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling Off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
Being delicately perfumed, it leaves 
unpleasant odour, IS NOT a Dye. 
Should be in every house where a HAIR 
RENEWER is needed. 





no 


Ask your Chemist or Hairdresser for 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 


The ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG Co., Ltd., 33, Farringdon Rd., London. 





Or from— 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 





FLORILINE 


FLORILINE 














Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the world, 
Prevents the DECAY of the TEETH. 
Renders the TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 

Is Perfectly Harmless and Delicious to the Taste. 


Ot all Chemists and Perfumers throughout 
the World. 2s. 6d, per Bottle. 


TOOTH POWDER 


In Glass Jars. Price 1/- 










draws wisdom 


from the lips of the philosopher . . . It generates 
a style of conversation, contemplative, thoughtful, 
benevolent and unaffected.” 


That is what Thackeray has to say about the 
pipe. You will enjoy your pipe to the fullest 
extent if it is filled with 


Gallaher’s 


‘Gold Bond’ Mixture 


—a delightfully fragrant tobacco that, unlike many 
ordinary tobaccos, will never make your throat sore, 
no matter how much of it you smoke. 
‘Gold Bond’ never burns the tongue. 


Sold in 1-02. — and 2-08. and ¢-0%. tins, 
¢ 444. per oz. 
TESTING SAMPLE FREE. 
If you will send us your name and 
address, and also give us the name 
and address of your tobacconist, 
we will send . post free, a 
Testing Sample of “Gold Bond” 
Mixture. 
GOLD BOND CIGARETTES.— 
The Cigarette wee the 
indefinable charm. 
Gallaher, Ld. (Dept. 8), Belfast. 
We belong to no ring 
or combine. 






























A SAMPLE STICK 


Brit ish 






























The ‘‘ Erasmic”’ 
lather DOES 
NOT DRY 


on the face, but 
remains free and 
fragrant to the end. 
Soothes the skin, 
assists the razor, and 
makes shaving 
a luxury. Use 
only ‘‘ Erasmic’”’ 
—-The British and Best 
Shaving Stick. 
365 shaves for 1/-. 


Obtainable of all Chemists and Hairdressers. 


(for 50 shaves) sent post 
Sree on receipt of three 
penny stamps. 















EXQUISITELY 
PERFUMED 
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THE ERASMIC CO., Ltd. (Dept. E), 
WARRINGTON. 


The Manufacturers of Erasmic Soap 
have bven appointed by Royal warras nt, 
Soap Makes 10 Bis Mapesty the King, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“MRS. PONDERBURY'S PAST.” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


T is good to see Mr. Charles Hawtrey again in a 
characteristic Hawtfey part, even though the. play 

in which he appears be already twelve years old. The 
play in question, Sir Francis Burnand’s amusing but 


Eider. The White Knight. 





THE DEAD-HEAT FOR THE GOLD CUP AT ASCOT: 
WHITE KNIGHT AND EIDER PASSING THE POST. 


The Gold Cup race resulted in a dead-heat between White 
Knight, the property of Colonel Kirkwood, and Eider, waich 
was disqualified.{PHoro. Dixon.) 


thoroughly conventional farce, ‘‘ Mrs. Ponderbury’s 
Past,”’ is all the more welcome because it presents 
Mr. Hawtrey, of all persons, in the guise of the meek 
husband of an overbearing wife, and culminates, logi- 
cally enough, in the spectacle of this crushed worm 
finally turning, and, thanks to advance revelation about 
an episode in which the truculent lady has hitherto 
claimed to have cut a hervic and highly virtuous 
figure, being able to assume the upper hand. 
Mr. Hawtrey has not forgotten his old “ slick ’’- 
ness or his capacity for acting burlesque scenes 
with the most consummate naturalness. Despite his 
soft-speaking voice and his almost painstaking avoid- 
ance of over-emphasis, he can yet get laughable effects 
after which other comedians strain and toil. He has 
only to be what apparently he himself might be— 
lethargic, effortless and bland—-to win the constant 


tribute of laughter. When ‘‘ Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past ’’ 
was originally staged at the Avenue the rdle of the 
tyrannical wife fell to Miss Alma Stanley—a stately, 
majestic actress of compelling beauty. Miss Marie 
Illington plays the character on different lines; she is 
the puritanical virago, and, many as have been her 
variants on this type, it may be doubted if she has 
ever eclipsed in grotesque humour her Mrs. Ponderbury. 

Beppo. Tridge of Canny. 
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To Miss Lottie Venne’s part of the retired music-hall 
actress Miss Billie Burke succeeds, and really does 
surprisingly well. It is little less than a caricature in 
conception, but Miss Burke, by her daintiness and 
ease of manner, almost invests it with personality. 


“THE EARL OF PAWTUCKET,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 


A ‘‘Dundreary”’ play, with Lord Dundreary converted 
into a dashing lover and made the only Englishman in 
a circle of Americans, and involved, too, in the most 
ludicrous complications because, in a desire to visit 
the United States incognito, his lordship has accepted 
an obliging- American’s offer of his name, and so 
finds himself mistaken for the about-to-be divorced 
husband of the wily lady to whose affections he is 
laying impetuous siege—that, contained in a nutshell, 
is Mr. Augustus Thomas’s so-called comedy, ‘‘ The 
Earl of Pawtucket,’’ which Mr. Cyril Maude pro- 
duced last Tuesday night at the Playhouse. he 
little play, though antiquated, has humour and charm, 
and its ‘‘slap-dash’’ love: scenes are very delightful. 
Moreover, Mr.. Maude as the sentimental peer who 
is so apologetically ardent, and dainty Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle as the keen-witted heroine who is aware 
throughout her vagaries of the identity of her English 


lover, both act with the prettiest sense of comedy. 
[Continued overleaf. 






rhoto, Sport and General liustrations Co. 


THE FINISH FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP AT ASCOT: LALLY WINS. 
Lally took the lead a quarter of a mile from the winning-post, and eventually won by half a length. Lally is the property 
of Mr. W. B. Purefoy, and has at last made up for numerous disappointments. 











The 


the most cultured musician will listen to them with delight. 
Writing about the Grand Opera Records we made of his voice, Scotti 


says **. 


tion of my voice 


Edison Grand Opera Records, price 3/- each. 


Of al! leading Phonograph and Music Stores. Call on your 
dealer for lists or write for address of nearest dealer to 


National Phonograph Co., Litd., 
25, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Masterpieces of 
the Great Composers 


—the operatic gems of Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, Mascagni, Meyerbeer, 
Gounod, Rossini—these are the selections reproduced so exquisitely and 
8@ perfectly on Edison Grand Opera Records. And they are sung by 
renowned operatic artists. Antonio Scotti, Frau Kaupfer-Egli, Herr 
Jéra, Berti, Van Rooy, Knote, Robert Blass, Ancona, Mme. Rappold, 
Miss Bessie Abott—all have contributed their best for 


EDISON 


GRAND OPERA 
RECORDS 


If you are unable to hear Grand Opera in any other way, hear it at your 
home through the medium of these records played on an Improved 
Edison Phonograph. The reproductions are so clear and so artistic that 


the cylinders which I sung for you are excellent from 
every point of view, and I consider them an absolutely naturcl reproduc- 
the best of all I ever heard.” 








Every genuine Edison Phonograph 
and Record tears this signature : 








He Cured his Gout. 


10 years’ suffering brought 
to an end by a simple bath. 


Some men look upon Gout as a sort of necessary evil to be 
ungrudgingly borne. 


Mr. W. McInnes, of Manchester, entertained no such 


idea. Seven doctors he had attending upon him, and he 
went into hospital; but all to no purpose, until—but read 
his letter :— 


“For about ten years,” he writes,‘ I have been suffering more or 
less from gout. I have had seven doctors. but I never got permanent 
relief. On the a9th of December last I was taken ill again, called in two 
doctors, but got no better. On February 4th I was helpless; I could not 
lift a finger or a foot, nor could I turn in bed. On the 7th the doctor said 
I must go into the hospital, and for seven weeks I was treated there, and 
got little better. I came home again, and was for two months unable to 
‘elp myself. Then I used the Salts, and began to feel better after the 
first bath. The stitiness seemed to be leaving the joints, the swelling and 
pain gradually disappeared, and I was soon on my feet again. A fortnight 
ago I started to work, and to-day | feel and look as well as ever I did.” 


That is not an isolated case. That man’s cure is only one 


of the thousands that Anturic Bath Salts have 
accomplished. Why not let them cure you ? 
Anturic Bath Salts act through the pores of 
the skin. You put them into your bath, and 
they dissolve and draw out the uric acid in your 
body, leaving your muscles and joints free and 
elastic. No dieting, no drugs, no embro- 
cations are needed. The pain is stopped, your 
normal strength, activity and : 
health come back to you when 
you use Anturic Bath Salts. 


Sold by all Chemists, 16 
per tin. 


Rooklet of special information on 
the Mystery of Gout, Rheumatism 
and other Uric Acid Complaints, 
post free on application to 
Rocke, Tompsitt & Co., 
70, Red Cross Street, London, E.C. 
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The most delightful trip this year is a visit to 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION 


(Irish International), 
now in full swing. 


A white city of handsome buildings in a verdure-clad 
landscape of natural beauty. 








The story of the World’s progress in the 20th Century 
told in a living panorama of Machinery, Manufactures, 
Science, Art, and Commerce. 





Musie and JNovel Amusements Galore. 





Practically every country in the world has contributed 
of its choicest pictures, its rarest antiquities, its most 
recent discoveries in science and manufacture. The 
Exhibition is a wonderland of the new, and a treasure- 
house of the historical. 


All the Railway and Steamship Companies are 
offering special facilities and low excursion rates. 


Caterers : JAMES SHANKS, 
J. Lyons & Co., Lrp. Chief Executive Officer. 
H.B. 








The many HEALTH RESORTS and BEAUTY SPOTS in 


DEVONSHIRE 











and the 
SEA AIR AND COUNTRY SPORTS 
SUNSHINE AND MOORLANDS 
AT AT 

BRIXHAM, AS JRTON 
DAWLISH, BODMIN 
EXMOUTH, BRENT, | 
OWwEY. TH, BUCKFASTLEIGH, 

WEY, oii DOUSLAND, 
HELSTON, are within easy reach by EXETER 
ILFRACOMBE, LISKEARD. 
KINGSBRIDGE, LOSTWITHIEL, 
LAND’S END, LUXULYAN 
OOF wa MORETON, 
NEW SUAY. NEWTON ABBOT, 

’ PRINCETOWN, 
PAIGNTON, ROCHE 
cerates aS 
ST. IVES, The balmy air of Torquay, Fowey, Falmouth, YN! 1A 
SALCOMBE, and Penzance— the superb bracing effects ot WADEBRIDGE 
aon ioUTH Paignton and Newquay are alike especially WRANGATON. 
-- : appreciated by those in search o 














Rest, Change & Sunshine. 


CHEAP WEEK-END The Superintendent of the Line, Paddington Station, | ‘Cornish Riviera Express 
and will send all particulars upon ——— ; and upon | leaves Paddington daily 
TOURIST ‘TICKETS. receipt of 3d. in stamps, will forward a copy of at 10.30 a.m. 
either of the following Travel Books : 


** Devon: The Shire of the Sea Kings.” 
* The Cornish Riviera: Our National Health and Pleasure Resort.'’ 


JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 


















































Ql0 Bushinills 


has a flavour and goodness all its own. It is 
a pure malt whisky made from the best malted 
barley by the good old-fashioned pot-still method. 
Absolutely pure—properly aged—containing all 
the essential oils—there is not, and cannot be, 
better whisky than “ Old Bushmills.” 


Old Bushmills Distillery Co., Ltd., 20, Mark Lane, B.C. 


Whisky 










































THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A A Mi S$ “THE QUEEN” says: “ Having made a fresh trial 
of its virtues after considerable experience with other com- | 
pounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in | 
recommending its use to all housewives. ' } 
Unequalied for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, Motor-Car-Bodies, and Varnished or Enamelled Goods. t 


ViIcTORIia PARK WwW ORES, SHEFFIELD. 



















Your DOCTOR knows 
all about 


TILIA 


HE KNOWS that, provided we could 
consume and digest it in suffi- 
cient quantities, fresh milk is a 
most perfect food. 


HE KNOWS that the vital nourishing 


constituent of milk is Proteid. 


HE KNOWS that TILIA is the pro- 
teid of Milk in its unaltered 
and most digestible form. 


HE KNOWS that Tilia is the vital 
essence of the milk—casein and 
albumen (muscle-tissue formers) 
and the milk salts (blood, bone, 
and nerve essentials) concentrated 
in powder form, 


HE KNOWS that Tilia is the last 
word in food. Can be added— 
like sugar or salt—to any food, 
or can be bought ready blended 
with some foods—Biscuits and 
Cocoa. Tilia is without taste, 
odourless, and is not rich—in the 
accepted sense, 










































Grocers, Chemists and Stores sell Tilia preparations in air-tight 

ackages as follows: Tilia Powder, ~ ts. 4d., and as. 6d. ; 

Tilia Cocoa, od., 1s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. ; Tilia Biscuits, 1s. and 2s, ; 
filia Shortbread, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 


PEEK, FREAN & Co., Ld., 


will Samples, in an air-tight tin, of TILIA POWDER, BISCUITS, SHORTBREAD, and 
COCOA, together with interesting reading matter, if a penny stamp is enclosed for postage. 


send PEEK, FREAN & CO., LTD. (11 Dept.), 170, Drummond Rd., S.E. 




















THE 


LARGEST STOCK or GENUINE 
ANTIQUES IN LONDON. 


Our G 7 monthly, 
booklet, and will be 
illustrated sent post 
with exam- free on 
ples from’ application. 
our Stock, 
with prices, July issue 
is published now ready. 


Three fine Antique Mahogany 18th Century Bracket Clocks from our Stock. 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73 to 85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


NO CRUSHING. 
NO CONFUSION. 


Any article is instantly get-at-able, and 
can be removed without disturbing 
remainder of contents. The Bottom is 
as accessible as the top. Separate com- 
partments for Linen, Under and Outer 
Garments, Articles of Toilet, Hats, 
Boots, &c. The easy sliding removable 
drawers facilitate packing and econo- 
mise space. Drawers divided to suit 
customer’s requirements. 


MADE WITH 2, 3, 02 & DRAWERS IN 
FOUR QUALITIES AND SIX SIZES. 





Write for Booklet, 
** TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS,” 
No. 7. 








Sole Makers— 


J. FOOT & SON (Dept. T 7), 171, NEW. BOND ST., LONDON, W. 
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A CUP FOR A DISTINGUISHED 
ENGINEER. 


The cup, which is of solid gold, was pre- 
sented to Sir Charles A. Hartley, K.C.M.G., 
by the European Commission of the Danube, 
in recognition of his fifty years’ eminent 
services as Engineer-in-Chief. The work 
was designed and d by the firm of 
Hancocks and Co., of 39, Bruton Street, W. 





So it is that in his new play, 
‘The Midnight Wedding,” as 
in its predecessor at the Lyceum, 
we rub shoulders with royalty, 
and meet a _ Princess who 
is willing to marry below her 
station. This young lady was 
certainly left in hard case 
by her father’s will, which 
gave sher the alternatives of 
marrying a man she loathed or 
taking the veil. What more 
natural solution of the difficulty— 
in melodrama—than her wed- 
ding secretly, at midnight, the 
first chance-comer! Hence, 
love at first sight, and duels, 
and a farrago of wild adven- 
tures and laughable situations, 
made _ consistently interesting 
by the Lyceum Company, all 
the members of which, Mr. 
Norman Partridge, Miss Norah 
Kerin, and Mr. Frederic Ross, 
Messrs. Oxley, Barford, and 


“THE MIDNIGHT Jones, and Miss Valli- Valli, act with conscientious Richard Pryce’s new 


WEDDING,” AT earnestness, one-act piece, ‘* The 
Dumb Cake,’’ pro- 

THE LYCEUM. “THE DUMB CAKE.” AT THE HICKS THEATRE. duced last week in 
Mr. Walter Howard The Wendy of Miss Hilda Trevelyan, that perfect picture _ front of ** Brewster’s 
has seen the advan- __ of a girl-child’s sense of motherhood, remains with play- Millions’’ at the 
tage of changing the oers as one of their most gracious memories of Mr. Hicks Theatre, be- 
venue of melodrama arrie’s fantasy ‘‘ Peter Pan.”’ But this actress has longs to the same 
from commonplace other claims even than those of her Wendy on the category as ‘‘’Op o’ 
matter-of-fact Eng- theatrical public’s gratitude, and these may be summed My Thumb,” and 
land to some such up briefly by an allusion to ‘‘’Op o’ My Thumb.” No gives Miss Trevelyan 
imaginary country of §comédienne on our stage can more poignantly express one more chance of 
romance and turbu- than does Miss Trevelyan the inarticulate aspirations illustrating as only 
lence as Ruritania. of the domestic serf. Messrs. Arthur Morrison's and she can the raptures, 





Photo. Argent Archer. 
THE QUAINTEST CHALLENGE CUP IN 
EXISTENCE: A TROPHY SHOWING 
THE HISTORY OF BALLOONING. 
The Hedges Butler Challenge Cup, presented 
by Mr. Frank Hedges Butler, is awarded for 
the first longest distance balloon and aero 
plane race in England, from Ranelagh Club 
to within five miles of the sea. The Cup is 
to be competed for under the auspices of the 
Aero Club on June 29, at 4 p.m. 


and, of course, the subsequent 
disillusion, of such an _un- 
happy drudge over the brief 
spell of romance which, as a 
rule, is all that breaks the 
dull monotony of this sort of 
girl’s life. Fortunately, the 
heroine of Mr. Morrison and his 
collaborator’s play is saved from 
the more ugly disappointments 
that often fall to her class: 
she entertains unawares on 
All Hallows’ Eve as a_ sup- 
posed lover a_ visitor who 
turns out to be a thief; but 





THE LADY MAYORESS OPENS A BAZAAR AT SYDENHAM: MR. AND MRS. ALEXANDER CLARK’S PARTY. 





A three days’ open-air féte and bazaar was held in the grounds of Westwood, West Hill, Sydenh the resid of Mr. Alexander Clark. the intruder has decent in- 
The object of the bazaar was to raise £600 for the Church in tve Grove, and of this £575 is realised. The bazaar was to have been opened stincts, and treats her illusion 
by the Lord Maycr, who was, unfortunately, unable to be present. His place was ably taken by the Lady Mayoress. The names reading tenderly The pathos of ‘the 


from left to rizht are: (back row) G. W. Dodds, the Rev. St. Barbe Sydenham Sladen, Mr. Alexander Clark, Mr. Howard Deighton, -— 4 r 8 

Mrs. Sladen, Miss Crouch, Miss Webster, Mrs. R. Naish, Mr. R. Naish, Mrs. Webster, Mr. Webster, Mr. Luther Clarke; (front row) the girl’s situation is expressed by 

Rev. G. E. Darlaston, Miss Duan, Miss Treloar, Mr. W. Mann-Cross, Mrs. A. Clark, the Lady Mayoress, Sheriff Dunn, Major Coates, Miss Trevelyan with exquisite 
Mrs. G. W. Dodds, Mrs. Darlaston. sincerity. 
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Specialists in the 
Manufacture of 
Dressing Bags and 
Cases. 





NEW and EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS for 

WEDDING or other So 

PRESENTATION. 


— 
_— 
* 


4 








The largest 
and most varied 
Stock in London 

to select from. 
This VERY HANDSOME 


Lady’s case of golden-brown 
crocodile, lining of moiré corded 
silk of same colour. The Toilet 
Fittings, Brushes, etc., of sterling 
silver, of LONDON MAKE, Louis 
XVI. style, reproduced from designs 
of that period. Size of case wen 
closed, 20 in. long by 14 in. wide by 7 in. 
high. A feature of cases of our manu- 


facture is their LIGHT WEIGHT. 





~ 


IT 1S IMPOSSIBLE TO 
USE ANYTHING BETTER THAN 


D* PIERRE’S 


For Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth & Gums. 


Celebrated for tts Aromatic and Antiseptic Qualities due 1. the vegetable 


substances used in its preparation. 


1/6, 2/6, 5/-, of all Chemists and Stores. 
Samples for a week's use, G4., post free from Depot C— 
203, REGENT STREET, VV. 


pF: PIERRE OF THE PARIS FAGULTY 
OF MEDICINE 


if 










| 
While you are insuring against household 


Risks 


under the new Act, remember that the best and cheapest form of 


Insurance 


against all infectious disease is secured by the daily use of 


| Jeyes Fluids 





gems SF SERDAR Powder and Soap. 


Disinfect the kitchen sink, the bathroom, _ disinfectants. In this way you will effec- 
the lavatory, the cellar every day with tively destroy all trace of disease germs and 
these efficient and economical household _ keep the air in your home fresh and sweet. 


Jeyes’ are the only disinfectants used ia 
the Royal Household, Stables, and Keanels. 


120 Gold Medals and other awards. 





















FOOD 


Infants thrive on it. 


TOOTH PASTE 
~ IN TUBES, : 
> 1/- Delicate and aged 
persons enjoy it. 
ALSO IN POTS, Benger's is the only self-digesting food in 
W- & 2- which the degree of digestion is under 
complete control. It has therefore the great 
advantage of giving the digestive functions 


regulated exercise according to their 
condition. 


Benger's Food is rich, creamy, and delicious. 
Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 



























Contains no A 




















HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


A FASCINATING BOOK TO READ. 


Within the last few weeks there has been 
an almost overwhelming demand for a re- 
markable book—a book dealing concisely, 
but with a masterly completeness, with a 
subject of absorbing interest—a book that 
reveals to ‘‘the man in the street’’ the wide 
possibilities of money-making as they have 
never been revealed before. It tears aside 
the curtain which, to the average man and 
woman, hangs so closely around the whole 
question. It enlightens, informs, where 
hitherto was misconception, or, perhaps, 
ignorance —in a word, it places the 
desirability of the savings banks’ three per 
cent. in a different light from what some 
of us have grown to regard it. 

There are, it tells us, greener fields and 
newer pastures for such of us as have spare 
capital. Moreover, it points—without fear 
or favour—to where those fields and pastures 
lie. ‘* The Scientific Increase of Income’”’ 
is the title chosen by the authors—men 
versed from A to Z in the matters of which 
they speak. 

‘*The Scientific Increase of Income’’ is 
not a book for the library shelf nor the book- 
case, it is a book to be read—and read 
again—paragraph by paragraph, line by 
line, a book to be digested, a book whose 
information is not only intensely interesting, 
but reliable. For every heedful, vigilant, 
man or woman, it is one of the few books 
essential. To have missed reading its 
thrilling, fascinating pages is to have missed 
part of one’s education, to have read those 
pages may be to have opened the flcod-gates 
of fortune. When it is possible to obtain 
ten, twenty, or even thirty per cent. on one’s 
surplus funds, it is only natural that the 
public—lacking special knowledge—wants to 
hear about it. In ‘‘ The Scientific Increase 
of Income’’ the whole matter is fully 
explained. 

The public, it would seem, is also desirous 
of knowing about it quickly. Fifty thousand 
copies of the book have already been issued, 
and the machines are now running at top 
speed producing another edition. 

If ‘‘ The Scientific Increase of Income ’”’ 
had been high in price, such‘a demand could 
have been understocd easily, considering 
the invaluable nature of the information 
imparted ; but for the present, at all events, 
the book is sent free to all inquirers. 

No one can read the book without benefit, 
and the possibilities it opens up so incisively 
and so unmistakably are immeasureable. 

There is, of course, no telling how soon 
it may be impossible to procure further 
copies; but to miss such an opportunity 
to-day for the sake of a postcard would 
be indeed unwise. 

Writing to-day may secure you a copy 
of ‘‘ The Scientific Increase of Income ’’ by 
return post. It will be sent you absolutely 
free of all cost, and you may keep it. 
Address: Messrs. Arnold and Butler (Room 
No. 620A), 124, Holborn, London, E.C. 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


WITH ENHANCED STEREOSCOPIC EFFECT. 


x 6, £6 0 0 
x § £610 oO; FOR TOURISTS. 
SPECIAL TYPES for NATURALISTS, 
MARINE WORK, HUNTING, &. 
Wlustrated Catalogue, “Td,” Post Free on application, 


CARL ZEISS, JENA. 


Branches: 
LONDON: 20, Margaret St., Regent St.. W. 
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pianos, Grands and 


all the world over, 
instruments 


Write or call to-da 
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| STEINWAY 


es 


VERTEGRAND 


workmanship in all minor details. 
creations in this respect is 


as marked as are al 


The attention ot crane Gevschahies is hereby directed to the fact that the 

ertegrands, made by the house of STEINWAY. 
and sold by them through special agents at fixed net prices for cash 
have a surrender value greater than that of the 
roduced by any other firm. The reason is not far to seek, 


viz. :— durability, general excellence in tone production onpeanive 


of the STEINWAY 


The superiorit 
the other distinctive 


STEINWAY ”’ features. 


Deferred Payments. 


purchaser on the deferred 
s instrument, the difference 

paid under the deferred 
for the 


Hiring Arrangements. 


STEINWAY pianos may be obtained on hire at_very reasonable 
rates, or may be purchased by deferred payments. 

yment Sg oe is desirous of returning 
tween the 


If for any reason 


hire terms and the amounts 
lan will be returned to him. 


Steinway hire and deferred a 
particulars, also booklet ‘“‘G,’’ “ Portraits of Musical Celebrities " 


post free on request. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
eS aa 














Good Things that come with Summertime. 


| There are no fruits like summer fruits. 

4 There is no more pleasing dish than Corn 
Flour blancmange and stewed summer fruits. 

€ Not any kind of Corn Flour blancmange, but a 
Brown and Polson blancmange, made with their 
“Patent” Corn Flour and sweet milk. 

{ This blancmange is the perfect complement of 
all summer fruits when stewed. 


OWNPoLSON’S 
‘pateNT(_ORN fF LOUR 
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romantic 


racing and ski-sport. 
Sllental to the highest points of the BLACK FOREST 





IM BREISGAU (BADEN) 
FREIB 298M. Above the Sea. 
76,500 Inhabitants, 


Town the most frequented by strangers, with University and Garrison, in an 
incomparaply beautiful situation at the y 
Mountains, on the Gotthard line, Cologne-Milan; magnificent Minster, with 
beautiful Gothic tower, excellent schools ; renowned clinic, superior sanitar 
arrangements, splendid climate, low taxes, favourite residence for persons wit! 
vate income or pension ; theatre, town garden, variety ; s 


foot of the SCHWARZWALD 


phony concerts, 


ountain railway through the highly 


For further information apply to 


VERKEHRVEREIN fiir Freiburg in Br. und den Schwarzwald 


in Freiburg, Rotteckstrasse 9. 








smumisi mati ie 
BREAKFAST 
BEO TABLES 


25/- 


in 
AAs) 


WALKING 


MACHINE S 


LAD 
BE vi WORL ry, 





Berlin, Frankfort o/M, Hamburg, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg. 








CARTER 





NO ORDER TOO SMALL FOR ATTENTION. 


Carters’ Hand 









Tricycles, Rotary or Lever, are 


without equal for Ease of Propulsion, Highest 
Grade Work, and Best Material at First Cost. 


Write for Cataloaue. 600 Illustrations. 


Post Free. 





6 NEW CAVENDISH S* 
GT PORTLAND S" LONDON W 
NO ORDER T00 DIFFICULT OR LARGE FOR EXECUTION 









HOOPING COUGH. 


CROUFP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


43, Fratton Grove, Portsmouth, July 26, 1906. 
Dear Sir,— My baby at a fortnight old was seized with 
Hooping Cough Nobody, even the doctor, expected herto get 
overit. Itwas painful to witness her struggles with the cough. 

After using Roche's Embrocation, according to directions, 
I am thankful to say that at the end of three weeks the 
cough was almost gone. 

I am sending this on the chance of its being of use to 
some poor mother, who might be helped as I was. Many 
would hesitate to use it on so young a child. 

Yours faithfully, Kate Earty 


34. Dartford Road, Dartford, September 13, 1902. 
Dear Sirs,—My little boy, age four years, has had a 
severe attack of Whooping Cough, bleeding frow the 
nose and mouth. 

I obtained a bottle of your Roche’s Embrocation ; the 
effect was really wonderful, the cough changed and his 
breathing was much easier from the first night. It is now 
three weeks since I first used it, and a friend told me yes 
terday it’s difficult to believe he has had it. 

I have very great pleasure in telling you this, and hope 
others having children suffering from this horrible com- 
plaint will do as I did, ‘* Try it.” 

Yours sincerely, MAry LittLx. 
BRONCHITIS. RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGD. 

Copy of an Order received.—‘‘ Baroness Melfzing requests 
Messrs. Edwards to dispatch stx bottles of Rocue’s 
Herpsat Emprocation used for children having Hooping 
Cough, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cumber- 
land. ** Penzing, Vienna, March 24, 1889.” 

This Order was repeated 1894, 1899, 1903, and 1905. 
Price 4s. PER Bortte. 
Sole Wholesale Agents: W. EDWARDS & SON, 
157, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
Paris: ROBERTS & CO., 5, Rue de la Paix. 
New York: FOUGERA & CO., 90, Beekman Street. 





Wedding Presents. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
BAROMETERS AND BINOCULARS. 


Qa 
= ) 











Illustrated Price Lists Free by Post to all parts of the World, 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C 
Branches—45, CORNHILL; 122, ReGent STREET. 
Prism Binoculars from £5 5s. 


The Elliman R.E.P. Book 
(First Aid, and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook), 


256 pages. Illustrated, Cloth Board Covers, 1/- post free 

to all parts of the world (foreign stamps accepted); or 

upon terms to be found upon labels affixed to cartons 
containing 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/- 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 
































/,SLOUGH ENG - 
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The Elliman R.E.P. Book. 


(First Aid, and Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 


APPRECIATION. 


**Should have sent for the R.E.P. Book 
before, but thinking it was only just an 
advertisement, I refrained from doing so. 
I must say it is splendidly got up. 

Klip Drift, South Africa, 9/2/04.” 

For terms of issue of the R.E.P. Book see above. 


BLLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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Minster, on the occasion of 
his resigning the Arch- 
deaconry. They have also 
given him a cheque to cover 
the expenses of taking the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at Oxford. 


The funeral of Bishop 
Webb, Dean of Salisbury, 
was attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation, and many 
leading citizens. A muffled 

al was rung upon the 
bells of St. Thomas’s Church, 
and on every side there were 
signs of mourning. The 
Dean was greatly beloved by 
all classes in Salisbury. The 
memorial sermon was 
preached by the Bishop on 
Sunday. 

The Bishop of Stepney 
made an interesting speech 
at the dedication of the motor- 
boat Hera/d for the work of 
the Mission to Seamen on the 
Thames. He remarked that 
the messengers of the Lord 
must keep pace with life ; 
therefore the Church laid 
petrol and electricity under 
contribution, so as not to fail 
in her work. 

The Archbishop of York 
has completed his eighty- 
first year, having been born 
at Edinburgh on June 18, 
1826. His father, Dr. David 
Maclagan, was physician to 
the forces in the Penin- 
sular War, and he was him- 
self in the Indian - Army 


At the recent annual meeting of the Anglican and 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. Foreign Church Society, attention was drawn to the 


large immigration of Russian and other Jews into 


5 Be clergy and laity of the Archdeaconry of Cleve- Palestine. The Bishop of Salisbury suggested that the 
land have presented 2 testimonial to the Ven. Copts of Egypt might some day become a very great 
W. H. Hutchings, Chancellor and Canon of York power in the conversion of the Moslems. The chief 





ANOTHER TORPEDO BOAT IN TROUBLE: “No. 99,” SUNK OFF BERRY HEAD. glad to send it to all owners 


On June 19, while torpedo-boat “ No. 99 was out for her quarterly trial in the Channel, her shaft broke. A rent was 
torn in her side, and in two minutes she sank in twenty-two fathoms of water. The crew was rescued by the “ Dryad.” 


which conveyed the men to Plymouth. 


from 1847 till 1852. The Archbishop is now enter- misfortune of the Coptic Church, in his opinion, was 
ing on his thirtieth year in episcopal orders. With the celibacy of the clergy. 

the single exception of the Archbishop of Armagh, The great Bible for Bruton Church, in Virginia, which 
he is the senior in both age and consecration to was recently submitted to the King’s inspection by 
all the diocesan Bishops in the United Kingdom. the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been dispatched to 












$$$ —-<+ 


America. It has been consigned by the Foreign Office a 
on behalf of his Majesty to Mr. Bryce, who will forward iq 
it.to Bruton Church. . 

One of the most important Church events of the week 
was the presentatiqn (on June 26) to Father Stanton, of 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, of an address signed by nearly four 
thousand men. Among the 
signatories, | hear, were the 
Revs. C. Silvester Horne and 
Thomas Phillips. 


The Palestine Exhibition H! 
has been visited by nearly 
a hundred thousand people 
since the opening by the 
Bishop of London. Lectures 
on various Bible subjects 
continue to be given daily. 
It is believed that a sub- 
stantial sum will be realised 
for the promotion of evan- 
rig work among the 
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The announcement is 
made in the Fournal Offictel 
that the President of the 
French Republic has_ cen- 
ferred the Legion of Honour 
upon Mr. Davison Dalziel, 
who has for many years inter- 
ested himself in a better un- 
derstanding between France 
and England. 


The current number of the 
Motorist contains articles on 
the care of a car and the 
motor as a rival to the rail- 
way, together with a great 
deal of material interesting to 
automobilists. The paper is 

Fe gy by Argyll Motors, 
Photo. Symonds. imited, and the firm will be 


of Argyll cars. 

We have received the 
Central Steam Navigation 
Company's Guidebook, which 
gives in a most compact form particulars of tours in the 
Pyrenees, Auvergne, the Mediterranean, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Scottish Highlands. ‘Ihe book contains 
thirty-four itineraries, railway and hotel information, and 
regulations for the transport of cycles and motor-cars. 








MERRY WEATHERS? 


éé 9 Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
GOERZ BINOCULAR ment, the great skin cure, and purest and 
, a sweetest of emollients, for preserving, puri- 


a i For NIGHT Large Se ae 
and Object Glasses, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
GARDENS & LAWNS, sarong ensuring a aed duakigih, tok Sox slay vatalion aoe 
PLAYING FIELDS, BEB i. AES WELL DEFINED selves to women, eapecially mothers, a8 wel 
| ESTATE WORK. aie Se IMAGE ona the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
For Hard Wear & Long Life. DULL, HAZY, pod . 
sesesitinth pron sale aAAneY. LLOYD'S 1.2378. 


“ The Hose I had from you ten vears 
ago is as good as ever, and likely to 


last another ten.” 


Write or call— 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 


: 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON. 








CUTICURA SOAP, 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST SKIN SOAP. 
THE STANDARD OF EVERY NATION OF THE EARTH. 





Millions of the world’s best people use 

















Send for List 51 to 








Of all Opticians. FOR EASY SHAVING, 
C. P. GOERZ, I to 6, Holborn Circus, LONDON, E.C. 2*22i° | The Label of the ORIGINAL and 


Or Tue Srerzoscoric Co., 106 and 108, Regent St., W., and 54, Cheapside. London, E.C. Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow 












fying and beautifying the skin, for cleansing 
t 








THE ORIGINAL E UX ESIS 


WITHOUT THE USK OF SOAP, WATER, OR BrusH 


GENUINE Kuxesis is printed with 











GARDEN REQUISITE 


Cc 
2 





Ground, and bears this TRADE 
AR 





R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
ht the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
will from the Executrix ot the late A. 8. LJoyu. 

he genuine is now manufactured ONI.Y at their Factory 

























From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Lta., 
Berners Street, W., and City Koad, E.C. 








The late Earl of Beaco 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and Many other persons of distinction have testified 


to the remarkable efficacy of 




















The Largest Stock in the World, comprising BATH CHAIRS, 

Adjustable Chairs and Couches, Carrying and Commode Chairs, 

Bed Rests, Leg Rests, Hed Tables, Reading Stands, Spinal 
Carriages. 1000 Articles always ready for delivery. 








BED 

TABLES LEVESON & SONS, 

of all go & 02. NEW OXFORD, STREET, W.C.,_ pee 
KNIG " . W., ‘ 

kinds je, VICTORIA STREET, S.W j DON. 


PICCADILLY, | 89, BOLD STREET, | 2, LAND’S LANE, 
ANCHESTER. | LIVERPOOL. | LEEDS. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 




















CURE [ASTHMA 


stablished over a querer of a century. 

Prescribed try the Mertical Faculty throug) the world, 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
In Tins, wt 

British pit—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also ot 
Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. —— & Son, 
W. Edwards & Son, May. Roberts & Co., Bu & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale H: 





























MKLEY | COUCHES, La tym J 
from 2} Guineas. MERLIN 5 













INDE’S 


Circumstances alter cases. 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces. 


wa: WAVER 





















os _— a 











SN 
Tel. No. 412 Lee Green. 


TO SUIT ALL. one clock to 1000 
LOWNE patent 
E.ectric C CLocKs, 


 hanede, Whe AT wt ty 


al Arsenal, 
Sed te Manic Mencipal T 


















(Sehlangentbad 


Old Roman Bath, 2! Ber, 
modern requirements. Situated in the Taunus Forests.+ 
Most effective Waters for Nervous Diseases, Female 
Complaints, Metabolic Assimilation Diseases. 
Mineral Waters are forwarded (Renewned for Cen- 
turies for the improvement ef the Complexion). 
For Prospectus please apply to the 
EGL. pr pet on and the 








Cirevlar shape Hand 
Mirror, richly chased de- 
sign, of in. long, 10/6 each. 
ane ogi Brush to 





BURGERMEISTEREI 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
P@ ARMORIAL BEARINGS 

and FAMILY DESCENTS. 


Also for the Artistic Production of 








Interesting Genealogical Pamphlet post free. 


’ 
fe 92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
D Formerly 25, Cranbourn Street, 

Gold Seals, Signet Rings, Desk Seals, Book Plates, Note-paper Dies. 











Macassar 
Oil 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


* 3/8, T/-, & 10/6. 





ROWLAND’S 


KALYDOR 


FOR ™ SKIN 


A pp soft, fair, _ delicate skin, heals 





Mahogany Inlaid Bureau Bookcase, 
fitted with two drawers and Cupboard 
and Secretaire, the interior of which is 
ay for ee 2ft. gin. wide. 6ft, 
, 45 10 oO 


ILLUSTRATED 
SALE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
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OETZMANN @& CO., in order to facilitate further develop- 
ment and extension, have converied their business into that 


(Grexr INAUGURAL SALE The Hat of 


of a Joint - Stock Company. 


£30,000 given avey 


Reduced Prices 


The Directors are now giving their clients the full benefit of the 
very large discount off the actual cost of manufacture at which 
the stock, amounting to about £150,000, has been transferred. 


Every Article in Stock 


At commencement of Sale Reduced, and in many instances 


as much as 


SO PER CENT. 


CARPETS 
at 


ey i Ke 




















| Distinction 









Lincoln 
Bennett 


The Latest Styles in Hats and Caps for all 
occasions. For Town and Country. Motor 
Headwear a Speciality. 


LINCOLN BENNETT ®& CoO., 
LIMITED, 


Hatters to Their Majesties THE KING & QUEEN, 
and THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


| 40, PICCADILLY, & 1. 2, & 3, SACKVILLE ST., W. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARMSTRONG#£2 

































__ OETZMANN © L® 


ESTER ROAD. E sana | NEWCASTLE-ON - TYNE. 








LE ES Betty 
Very Handsome Inlaid Mahogany Drawing Room S ’ FEL # ft A ’ q 
Cabinet, fitted with two shelves, and interior lined 


with silk, 4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 6 in. high, 1ft 3in. deep, 
55 0 











| Sporting guns, 0 R50, : anc | Sporting Rifles of every kind for 
use at home anc ft oe “all at lowest prices and of the highest quality. 
Every sporting- gun buyer should see our catalogues before buying. 


Li estt 





See 


These steel boats, made in all ae | for | my ure purposes, are lighter, 
| stronger, and cheaper than wood. sy to row—unaffected by 
weather —cannot leak—are always tight, sweet, and clean, All cata- 
logues post free at home or abroad. Address in full— 


ARMSTRONG & CO., 115, N’LAND STREET, 

















ELECTRO 
SILICON | 


Unequalied for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send your address for a PRES SAMPLE, or 6d. 
in stamps for a full-sized bo: 
Sold by Grocers and y BEF 6d. per box. 





Fassett & Johuson, Agenss, 31a, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 























The BIZ ZAEZ 

















“The large demand 1s 


popularity.” 


fA THOROUGHLY RELIABLE FOUNTAIN PEN 
AT ABOUT A THIRD OF THE. PRICE 













the best proof of ws 











USUALLY CHARCED. 


3/3 Piain. 
G/ = Gold Mounted. 


ALL_NIBS IN OUR PENS ARE 
14-CT, GOLD, IRIDIUM POINTED 


/- 
QUALITY OF ALL OUR 





We make more expensive 
Pens but the difference in 
price is mainly a matter of 
size and decoration, THE 












f. 
PENS IS THE SAME. DW a 
( -» 











A. BAKER & CO., — Oa & 


THE LEADING LONDON TOBACCONISTS, 


Chief Office: 65, Holloway Road, N. 
BRANCHES io OVER 
LONDO 
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Correct SoLvtions oF am (Pataes — received from W A Thompson CHESS IN BELGIUM. 
CHESS (Dawlish), Albert Wolff ( tA Hunter (Balham), Josep 4 h Another game from the Tournament, played between Messrs. Sar we 
To Corresronpents.—Communications for this department should te Willcock (Shrewsbury), Snedieree ¥, R Stephenson (Chelmsford), ob R and Makco. 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. exes, Nellie Morris (Winchelsea), Thomas Charlton (Clapham Park), (Queen’s Pawn Game.) 
Correcr So.vrions or Propitems Nos. 3285 and 3286 received from ery inter- Wood, E ugene any Ay mage F Henderson (Leeds), wuts (Mr. S.) sBiack (Mr. M.) , ware (Mr. S) ree (Mr. M.) 
Laurent Changuion (St. Helena Bay, Cape Colony) ; of No. 3287 from S Hanbury (iemingham}, Worters (Canterbury), A Groves 1. Pte O ath P to O 4th 23. B takes Kt 44 
C A M (Penang) and Laurent Changuion; of No. 3288 from E G Muntz ‘Southend’ wie, F Thomas (Oxford), G Stillingfleet Johnson 2. Pto sth = Pto on 24. Kt to K sth 
(Toronto) and Girindra Chandra ukhesi (Muktagacha, Bengal) of Cobham), owne (Brigh ton), Robert Bee (Garthorpe), J D Tucker 3.KttoQB 3rd Ktto K B 3rd RtoB ya g to Kia 4 
No. 3280 from E G Muntz (Toronto): ‘©. 3290 ay Henry Seller {fikley). R r (Sheffield), G Bakker (Rotterdam). 4. Bto Kt sth B to K and 2 R to K Kt 3rd $ to B 3r 
(Deaverh bap nay om Koy (lees omer Kober z oe US Semel ; 5. 4 K ard 8 Kt 9 and %- Fe B rd 6 ss a? : 
©. 3291 rs. Kelly ( ie. ‘ouper ( ne, seal 6. Kt to to t 28. Kt to to Q 3r f 
U.S.A.jand C Field junior (At of No. 3203 from E ne Sotution or Prostem No. 3293.—By H. J. M. 4 Ptakes Q Kt jrd = Peow 
Henry (Lewisham), C .JDdD "Tucker wcker (ittle Captain J AC WHITE BLACK The authorities favour this but. it} A trap, which Black carefull 
(Great Yarmouth), A W Hamilton-Gell Resear st Mauer kane t.RtakesP . B takes R some te us, it yields Black more avoids. If, mg takes P, 90. R takes 
, Themes Charlton (Clapham Park), T Roberts, Stettin, R C 2. Bto R 3rd Any | =a edley Bag, hich was that a by | Q takes R ; igh Kt to Both (ch), F takes § Kt; 
Wi be (Saltash), Henry Shaw (Urmston) and S Brandreth 3- Q mates “ ry suk? #2. B to K ot a ice, & K moves; 33 B takes Q, 
(Weybridge). Cues ta Sante. 8. B takes B Ketakes Bo [20 "R to K sq. 
. — - je - - Bt rd B 0. B to to K en 
Game played in the International Masters’ Tournament at Ostend, FROBLEM Wo — J. Whew Ween m + Beh Re ae ~ ames te R to Kieth 2 to B sth 
between spcage Sy ol BERNSTEIN. 2 oy K to Ba Bto R jr 3. B oe K 6th (ch on © cod 
uy Lo, 7) + cz. 12. Kt to K 4) to R 3r 33. R to Kt 3 es 
wurre (Mr. T.) scack(Mr.B.) , wrre (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. B.) Yy Y Y | Y, yy, 13. B to Kt sa, Rto Be ' : twit be 
t. Pto K 4th P to K 4th 22. Q to B and B to B 3rd U3 ) U3 Yy, + Sek Kt to K B 4th even the aight has no possible 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB3rd 23. Pto B 4th P to Kt sth L 7 LM, 7 15;K RtoQsq KttoR sth 34. P takes R na reg 
3. B to Kt sth Kt to B 3 24. P to R 3rd P to Kt 6th GY, | Y, Gy Y A valuable reply, since White cannot 3s. K to R sq to B qth 
¢ Cate Sea (Sele 4g Ly : YH YY Yj fun ‘out, it would’ probably'be better-nor | 30. Kt to Ke 8th 4th 
atm | toQ = eS oe to Kt end d 4 VA Va _ can he permit Kt takes Kt (ch). The next | 37. R to K B si Oto Bag 
6. P to B 3 Castles 27. B to QO 3rd to R sth H YLi72: Vig, VW Y few moves are not wanting in excitement. 38. R(Bsq)to t Kt sq 
7. Pto Q gth B to and 28. Bto grd Kt to R 4th GY . Y Y 16. Kt to K sth PtoKB 4th 
8. Bto R 4th R to K sq 29. Kt to Q and Kt to B sth | } UY Vj; WV 17. Oto R sth P takes Kt If me takes PB to B sth wins. The 
oS ee at Sere (SES Joees Or mea ee toe " 18. Rt takes Kt —_-R to B ath aa ae tad 
10. B to B 2 P to K R 5rd 31. Bto B sq to Q 3rd YEG}, Y YY Y | 19. Q to Kt 4th Kt takes P | 38. takes Kt 
tr.PtoK R3rd KttoR and 32. R to K 3rd i and ; Yj oy YY Uy ote ae pace a oo gO F R takes P (ch) to R sq 
12. Kt to B sq 33. Q to K sq to O sq Z, Ve VA, em Ula__| soneuresietten: ter S's mat tmeterag |: He (Kt7)toKts Q to KH oq 
White has followed the true Steinitzian 34- R to Q sq Kt to K 3rd | Y CZ “fii; ZG 44) bout Black is ews a little to the g 4t. K to Kt and to Kt sth 
not piece to cvecy disciple te master" | Smartly forcing White the alternative of a Y Yj YG — adel bee omy te Boe ' 
not given to every disciple to master. ing. | 4 piece 43- oO sq o 
i PoKKt wd OwBand tok qh pp a a nay Back aise |ipeng Seon 
13. Kt to K 5rd B to Kt and % 21. es t es 45- o h P to 4 
14. Kt to Q 5th Kt to K 2nd 30. 5 rs . sth Pad x $4 Y | Yj, Yy Y, Z 22. Btakes P(ch) KtoR “a W hite resigns. 
or . = ze nea 3 Q R to k sq BtoR > Vl wz ZN - Ys artis The Ostend Champi Tow t ended as follows : Tarrasch, er 
yRoktrd Krotya i hRekmd Bib sth Ww YUi@wywyZ poet ean een ate steeper eee 
mn B ys OB 4th - 41. = has y to Q 5 YY UY Uy — than was ~ we anes gimest certainly ome — place 
"— ey a dee 42. B takes Kt takes WII, Z Iii, == JH to the generosity of Schlechter, who acceded to a request for a draw ina 
0 ee ee en ae 43- = st ee - z —_ - al Vy GY Y Y — where —a would have aoe the aanane rs = for it, and 
it now only loses time in a fruitiessdemon- 44- Kto K jr to B 7t UY, YY Vs } Uj nobody but himself would have granted it. Janowsky’s sin, r successes 
stration, 45- K R to K and to Q sth Z So Z. over Kurn enabled him to tie with Marshall, and the latter’s brilliant rally is 
19. Q to K and 46. Kt to B 5rd Bio $ 7th WHITE a tribute to his stamina as much as to his chess. The final placings, howons: r, 
20. Q to Kt 3rd P to QO Kt 4th 47-RtoQs B takes Kt f ‘ were in accordance with expectations, and do not advance one step the prob- 
21. Bto B sq P to B 4th White resigns. White to play, and mate in three moves. lem of md up a competitor os Lasker for the world’s championship. 


























\R & CLEA ELFAST. 
I ase Aa cor ff | COVERINGS ror SEMISCOMPLETE || ) 
| Gute for Gentemens fom is pardons BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR 
| COLLARS, CUFFS, ‘ 1 id Fronts snd Cl, oe inition Pv . 
Cloth, 6 ature; invisible addi- 
‘tistsrest rete, AND SHIRTS. toe! fe meee po ~ ARDIN ES 
so a as to defy 


N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cutie and ; a Pe af ane }-doz. 

























The Original ion for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
-_ a er 4 iron, Brass, and Copper articles. Boldin Uanisters 
, od. & 1s., by Grocers, Lro’ mnmongers, Oilmen, 
“Wellineton Emery and Black [ead Mills, Londen. ‘BE. 


C. BOND & SON, LONDON, W. Sixpence and your grocer’s name 


and address ‘will bring you a 
dainty package post free, if he has 
not got them. 


trite ANGUS WATSON & CO. 


(Dept. 14), NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


MW Scmples of these Conte should be tent toms et A mae jose st | 
a or Pull Wigs on same|{/ have an ‘I want more-ish”’ 
flavour all their own. These 
| | CoS TATE ee tOsuE|f =scaleless and __ practically 
| f fad Hate Yor Atl. | boneless tiny fish are quite 
| ZACUS 61, NEW BOND ST., unlike ordinary Sardines. 








rm ¢ bey 


gpa Game, Chops, Steaks, Cutlets, Cold Meats. 
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P ty 5 | CAR 0 F “ : R ES etc., are rendered specially a etising b | Canners—Cur. Byettann & Co., Stavanger, Norway. 
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} delicious home made 
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(The only original) fe cam 


s. | 

| HARVEY’sS'§ | Lemonade 
} fk IcNNENS EF. | ROE M2 
ined th G- wah mi inawest and best Patent Ejector, com. SA U C t 


holt"acton. a Af Gaimeam ani upwards or with toplever sd Excellent also with any kind of fish. 
"Our Stock oS Ay yy Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is the 
nd. Send for New 222-page Illustrated Catalogue for 






wherever 
shown. 








Price 
trom 4515 16s, 
Cross-bolt or my Trebie-grip 
Action. 
The above is the latest de- 
velopment of “The Gu 
Period 























largest in 

1996-7 of Ps hed Ae = bend, weight, and full description of 

every gun. We invite 5 to come and imspect our Stock. 

Any Gun or Rifle may be coned at at our Range before Purchase. ,—_———___— - ——_—— sruinatemenmmenttennsemgpens 





RFEPAIRS.—All kinds of Repairs by a Staff of the most Skilled 
Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
EWS eee” =) THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
GUNS AND RIFLE WORKS, 
6. E. Sy 22.5 29: Lompr bo kesotar St, siamimenA i NOW ORTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES FROM 


BURROWS 2%: BENSON «& CoO., Cigar Importers, 


Late of St. Paul’s Churchyard, who have removed to their 


MALVERN South Coast Depot, WORTHING, SUSSEX. 


WATERS BEST VALUE IN KINGDOM. 
Good Foreign Cigars, 15s. to 30s.,, Small Cheroots (Fine), 7s. 6d., 100. Sample boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., §s., by post. 
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Instantly Opened and Focussed. 








Seo Ps 
THE MOST USEFUL GLASS IM EXISTENCE. GAN BE CARRIED IN THE WAISTCOAT POCKET. WEIGHT ONLY 5 OUNCES, 


THE AITCHISON 





LARGELY PURCHASED BY BRITISH GOVT. FOR 
USE IN THE LATE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


portable and of good service.” 


REDUCED 






No. 1 Achromatic, 
Magnification 4 Diameters, 


H2:2:O0 


No. 2 Achromatic, 





PRICES. 









Complete in Soft Leather Purse Case, 
Hard Leather Sling Case, Ss. extra. 












Parcel Post Paid to any part of the World on 
Receipt of Remittance. 














Write for our New Illustrated Price Lists, 


AITCHISON & CO., s2:'=2 


United States 


12, CHEAPSIDE, doves. 
428, STRAND, LONDON. 


AND AT LEEDS. AND BRANCHES. 















Cf) 
(Or BEETHAM'S 227 
FS “CZ Vy, 7) 3 







or (> 
at Unequalled for Softening & 
i Beautitying the Skin & 


Comp exion. 


Entirely Removes and Prevents all ROUGH- 
NESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c. 
Devicutrutty Cootinc AND REFRESHING. 
Bottles, 1/-, 1/9 and 2/6 each, of all Chemists & Stores, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, 
Cheltenham. 










PATENT POCKET BINOCULAR FIELD GLASS 
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CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, United States Army, Washington, writes :—* The 
Aitchison Patent Pocket Field Glasses are found to be extremely convenient and 
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FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
burning in the above. 


- 





LLL LL 


' CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD., 


‘ ns PRAM POONA cl CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, NW.W. 





*“ CRICKLITE "' LAMPS, with CLARKE’S double 
wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour fer 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 

Pattern Rooks sent free on Application. 


| INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOU 
| WORTH JTS WEIGHT IN Gol 


OLD EVERYWHERE 
: AN EACH i) Show Rooms: 137, REGENT STREET, W. 




















The scullery sink, the bathroom outlet, 
the pantry window, are points where 
microbes attack—points often overlooked. 


[ZZ AI provides a complete and 
efficient armour against 
all Evil Germs. Drains, w.c.s, and sewer 


pipes need attention, and generally 
get it—but they are not all. Enemies 


don’t always come in the way one expects! 


IZAL is Non - Poisonous, and 
can be obtained at all Chemists, 


Stores, etc. After stringent investigation it has 


ve been adopted by the leading sanitary experts and 


doctors as the Ideal Disinfectant. 


Let it Safeguard Your Home. 
Sold in 6d., :s., 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. bottles, 
ERE E.—Dr. Andrew Wilson’s “ Izal Rules 
of Health,” (50 pages of valuable advice) may 
be had free from NEwTron, CHAMBERS & Co., 


Ltd. (Dept. 13), Thorncliffe, 
Sheffield. 





BEECHAMS Pi 


can be relied upon to regulate the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys, thereby restoring the harmony of organic 
function to the whole system. They clear away all 
impurities, build up nerve force, assist assimilation of 
food, promote digestion, and stimulate the secretive 
organs to healthy action. Beecham’s Pills have, during 
the last half century, earned and maintained their 
reputation as the world’s family health bringers and 


HEALTH KEEPERS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


E 3. will (dated Oct. 17, 1902), with a codicil, of Sik 

BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G., of 2, Queen’s 
Square Place, S.W., and Bowden Green, Pan rne, 
who died on May 19, was proved on June 17 by Mrs. 
Fanny Maria Kemp, the sister, Mrs. Kathleen Mona 
Spagnoletti, the niece, and James Ernest Spagnoletti, the 
value of the estate being £170,513. The testator gives 
£10,000 to the children of Mrs. Spagnoletti ; £2000 to the 
Institute of Civil Engineers; £2000.to the Westminster 
Hospital ; £1000 to King Edward’s Hospital Fund ; £500 
to the Royal Berkshire Hospital; £500 in trust for the 
poor of Pangbourne ; * Sg to Fanny Harding, and 
other legacies. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his sister, niece, and Mr. Spagnoletti in equal shares. 

The will (dated March 22, 1907) of Mr. AARON 
Davip Sassoon, of 35, First Avenue, Hove, who 
died on May 5, was proved on June 17. by Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Bart., Arthur David Sassoon, and Frederick 
David Sassoon, the value of the estate being £88,361. 
The testator directs the following annuities to be paid— 
namely, £500 to his nephew David Reuben Sassoon ; 
£300 to his niece Rachel Ezekiel; £200 to his nephew 
Edward Eliot; £150 each to his niece Louise Reuben 
Sassoon, and his sisters Mozelle Hyeem and Catherine 
Ezekiel; and £100 each to Ernest Ezekiel and Mary 
Ellen Duggan ; and he gives legacies of £100 each to 
his servants, Mary Ellen Duggan and Emma Cutler. 
Subject thereto, all his property is to be held in trust 
for ever for poor and deserving persons residing or so- 

journing in any country in which the firm of David 
Sassoon and Co. shall be carrying on business. 

The will (dated Jan. 22, 1896) of LORD DELAVAL 
AMES BERESFORD, of Ojitos, Chihuahua, Mexico, and 
ate of 14, Wilton Crescent, who died on Dec. £3, was 
proved on Dec. 14 by Lord Charles Beresford, the value 
of the property being £28,266. Subject to a legacy of 
£2000 to Florida Woolf, he leaves everything he shall 


die possessed of to his brothers—Lord Charles, Lord 
William, and Lord Marcus Beresford. 







The will (dated Sept. 5, 1905) of Sik WILLIAM 
WILBRAHAM BLErHYN HULTON, , of Hulton 
Park, Lancashire, who died on 3, has_ been 

ved by his son, Arthur Hyde Hu and Hubert 

ward Braddyll, the value of the gpsettled property 
being £80,600. The testator settles Ris real estate on 
his eldest son, William Rothwell, and’gives to him all 


ictures, and wines ; to his wife Dame 
Margaret Lucy Hulton £1200; to each executor £100; 
and small legacies to servants. All other his property 
he leaves to his son William, his younger children 
being provided for by settlement. 

The will (dated June 12, 1906) of ADMIRAL SIR 
LEoroLD GEORGE HEATH, K.C.B., of Anstie Grange, 
Holmwood, who died on May 7, has been proved by 
Colonel Frederick Crofton Heath and Cuthbert Eden 
Heath, the sons, and Mrs. Marion Emma Crofton, the 
daughter, the value of the property being £43,664. He 
gave £150 each to his executors; £50 each to his 
ge seco the sword made from a bolt taken from 
the Royal George that sunk at Spithead in 1783 to his 
son Herbert, and the residue to his children, except his 
sons Arthur and Cuthbert. 

The will (dated May 15, 1902) of Mr. RICHARD 
NICHOLSON, of Whinfield, Hesketh Park, Southport, 
who died on April 23, has been proved by William Henry 
Nicholson, Thomas Dickinson Nicholson, and Charles 
Nicholson, the sons, the surviving executors, the value 
of the estate being £84,998. The testator gives £500 
and an annuity of £1500 to his wife; £3000 each to his 
five children; £1500 to his aed g gy Worthington ; 
£1000 to the children of his niece Mrs. Boardman ; and 
#100 each to twelve grandchildren. All other his pro- 
perty he leaves to his wife for life, and then for his 
children. 

The will (dated April 13, 1907) of WILLIAM, 
VISCOUNT MIDLETON AND BARON BRODRICK, 01 


furniture, plate, 


Peperharow, Godalming, who died on April 18, was 
proved on June 10 by his sons, the Right Hon. St. John 
Brodrick, now Viscount Midleton, and the Hon. u- 
rence. Alan Brodrick, the value of the estate being 
sworn at £79,508. The testator states he has given 
to or settled on his children various sums of money, 
and in addition thereto he gives £7000 to his son the 
Hon. Arthur G. Brodrick; £2000 to his son the Hon. 
Laurence Alan Brodrick; £2500 each to his daughters, 
the Hon. Helen Ann Campbell, the Hon, Edith Mary 
Gell, and the Hon. Marian Cecilia Whitehead; and 
4000, in trust, for his daughter the Hon, Albinia 
ucy Brodrick. Subject to legacies to servants, he 
leaves the residue of his property to his eldest son. 


‘The following are other important wills now proved— 
Sir Daniel Dixon, Bart., M.P., Ballymenock, 


Hollywood, and of Belfast ‘ £307,151 
Mr. Francis Faulkner Brown, 18, Curzon 
Park, and Eastgate Row, Chester . 103,50 
Miss Frances Wainhouse, of Rugby ; ‘ 80348 
Mr. Frank Harry Woodroffe, 4, Down Street, 
Piccadilly, and Greenhurst, Oxted - £56,123 
Mrs, Helen Grundy, Summerseat House, near 
Bury . ; : _ , ‘ ‘ - £54,188 
Mr. George James Robinson, Roughwood, 
Chalfont St. Giles . ; , ‘ . £53,509 
Mrs. Mary Wilson, The Pulteney Hotel, 
Bath FOB ie ORES. 4 et eee 
Major William Murray, Ossemsley Manor, 
Hants : , ; , : ‘ - £31,659 
Lady Fanny G. D. FitzWygram, 77, Eaton 
Place ‘ P ; ‘ a ‘ -. £16,798 
Sir eh Fayrer, Bart., M.D., Belfield. 
almouth . ; p : ‘ ‘ . £16,732 
Canon Malcolm MacColl, 4, Beaufort Gardens, 
S.W. : . , : ‘ . - $15.775 
Frederica Mary, Dowager Countess of Scar- 
brough, Lumley Castle, Chester-le-Street, 
Durham . , . ° ‘ ‘ - $14,929 
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THE 


Two Requisites Perfect Bath 
Pe 


THE HEALTH RESULT 


With Pears’ Soap and pure water the skin is put into 
a condition of natural healthfulness. The soothing 
emollient properties of the soap cleanse the skin from 
all impurities, and give a resisti 
surface that constitutes a direct 


THE 


No cosmetic in the world can do as much towards 
beautifying the skin as Pears’ Soap and pure water. 
Their combined effect on the complexion is to establish 
a permanent peach-like bloom and a natural freshness 


Beauty’s Best Bath 
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ars Soap 


AND PURE WATER 


“Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness.” — Coleridge. 


power to the skin 
eterrent of disease. 


BEAUTY RESULT 


that are supremely fascinating. 
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To Messrs. Deew & Sows, 


Dear Sirs, 

I am very pleased with the Patent Blade Holder ; it 
is well and accurately made, and very effective. I 
tried the dullest blade I had this morning, and in a 


A Purchaser writes from South Wales— 


Piccadilly Circus, London. 
Feb. 25, 1907. 


few seconds it had a perfect edge, giving an abso- 
lutely clean and shave. I am glad I have not 
thrown away my old blades.— Yours y, J. 





THOUGANDS of these patent hollers are inure. They 


with 19 Blades, 21/-,) 


- are 
indispensable to all who shave with the Gillette Safety Razor. 





Patent holder and instructions by 
of the Inventors and Sole Makers, 


ALL USERS OF THE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 






that have become dull in use, The keenest 

edge can be obtained in A FEW SECONDS 

by stropping on an ordinary strop. 

return on receipt of Postal Order or Cheque for 5s., 
DREW & SONS, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LOADON, W. 
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should have one of nye PATENT - 
BLADE HOLDERS for SHARPENING blades 


















